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THE DEATH OF LORD 
ROBERTS. 


Nothing to mourn, nothing to beat the breas', 





Bul all is well and fair 


T will be universally felt that the solemn elation of the 
Nunc Dimittis supplies the only right strain for our 
farewell to Lord Roberts. He died at the front after 
visiting and cheering as he was wont the various re 
ments, but especially his old comrades from India 

furthering, as it were, with his dying breath the cause he had 
made his own. If he did not actually behold the realised 
national salvation for which he had striven so hard and so 
nobly, he could depart in the assurance of its accomplishment. 
The Biblical analogy is so close as to be irresistible. Moses 
died before Armageddon. He did not cross the Jordan. 
Ouly from Pisgah did he obtain a wistiul peep at the land 
flowing with milk and honey that had fired and sustained his 
spiritual vision during the long years of descri travel. Bui he 
died with the assurance that his dream would be realiscd, 
and that, what he had planned, Joshua, the captain and 
warriors, would execute. In like manner it was not vouchsafed 
to Lord Roberts that he should witness the final triumph oi 
our armics in the deadly struggle he had so clearly foreseen 


gi 
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and prepared for; but he knew that the first and greatest 
peril had passed. For years the prophet soldier had pre- 
sented the most pathetic and yet the most strenuous figure 
in these islands. ‘‘ Awake! Awake!” he cried to a 
slumbering count>:. ‘‘ Astark foeman is preparing to surprise 
and bludgeon you. He is almost knocking at your gates 
Awake, muster your strength, arm to meet him.” The 
masses of the country, and even the statesmen, heeded him 
not. After Kandahar he was the best known and most 
popular of our generals, and the masterly way in which he 
brought the Boer War to a successful finish increased, if that 
were possible, his hold on the affections and respect of his 
countrymen. Yet they explained away and did not accept 
his warning. We were assured he was old and out of touch 
with affairs, that his views were those only of a militar 
main, and needlessly alarmist. Even the few who kne\ 
him to be right could not induce the others to raise 
the Army to a size commensurate with the danger 
threatening us. 

Nevertheless, his preaching was not in vain. It stimu 
lated men like Sir John French and Lord Kitchener to set 
about a most thorough training of such troops as we had 
Thus it happened that, although the Expeditionary Fore 
was inadequate, as far as numbers went, to its allotted task, its 
efficiency was not surpassed, or even equalled, by the Kaiser's 
finest troops. It formed, therefore, a splendid nucleus 
that host gathering or preparing to gather for it. Lord 
Roberts had the great satisfaction of knowing it had prove: 
sufficient to arrest the rushing tactics on which the encm 
depended for success. That achieved, a way to ultimai 
victory was opened up. Germany's design to cripple Franc: 
first and then smash Russia could only be carried out on het 
part by long preparation beforehand and sudden, boid 
determined action on the appointed day. Political ineptituck 
was the undoing of her military genius. It brought thre 
mighty powers simultaneously into array against her, and if 
they have time to bring up all their strength the Kaiser's gam 
is hopeless. He may still take a lot of quelling, but when 
the message came to Lord Roberts as it comes to all 
“Henceforth repose, thy work is done,”’ he could close his 
weary eyes in the assurance that his highest ambition, the 
defending and safeguarding of the realm of England, had 
devolved upon those who were both capable and resolute to 
achieve i. 

And the occasion of his death is a fitting end to his 
great career. He had crossed to France for the purpose 
of greeting once more his old friends in the Indian Army, 
and some will say it was a rash enterprise for one of his years 
So it was asserted that his only son was rash when he lost his 
life in a hopeless attempt to save the guns at Colenso. On 
rashness such as this have the heroic traditions of the A m 
and Navy been created! But for his rashness Nelson might 
have survived Trafalgar. The end brings the career of Lord 
Roberts into a fine harmony. His life began in India, it was 
in India that by one of those dashing deeds of valour which 
his son emmlated on the banks of the Tugela River he won 
his Victovia Cross. It was in India that he performed his 
great march and won the success that placed him definite): 
foremost among the military leaders of his time, cnd it was fit 
and right, therefore, that he should pass away aiter visiting 
those Indian soldiers who on French soil are fighting for the 
Empire. We have concentrated attention p.actically on 
the last phase of the career of Lord Roberts, not because we 
are unaware ot the great work of his prime, but for the reason 
that since the delivery of the famous speech at Manchester 
in 1912 we have regarded him as the most arresting figure 
in these islands, using up the last embers of his life, the last 
breath in his body to stimulate and urge the country to prepare 
for the German invasion and meet it with the valour and 
determination of our forefathers. Although he seemed to 
meet with failure at the time, success crowned his ¢fforis at 
the last, and he departs in peace. At the end he was assured 
that the British Empire of these days is not unworthy ol 
its past. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


~ARL ROBERTS of Kandahar was born at Cawnpore 
on S»ptember 30th, 1832. He died in France on 
November 1th, ror4. 


*,* It is particularly requzsied tha! no permissions to photograph hous« 
gardens or livestock on behalj of Country Lire be granted except when direc 


a >plication ts made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received, 


th 


the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to hirr. 
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‘NOTES - 


HERE can be no doubt that the daily papers, in 
the eloquent tributes they pay to Lord Roberts, 
express the view of the public about the most 
universally beloved of British soldiers. Alike in his 
public life and private morals he set an example that 

his young countrymen of to-day can do no better than imitate. 
In the twilight of life, when it is natural to seek rest and 
seclusion, Lord Roberts roused himself to new energy, because 
he foresaw with perfect clearness the approach of the great 
war in which we are now engaged. [t is almost two years to 
the day since he made that memorable speech in Manchester, 
in which he warned his countrymen that Germany meant 
to strike as soon as it had the opportunity, and urged upon 
all of us the need of urgent and manful preparation. His 
warnings were disregarded at the time, and it is only because 
of the foresight of a few leaders and the inherent pluck of 
the nation that we have not been overwhelmed. It lies 
with each citizen, then, in his individual capacity to 
commemorate the services of Lord Roberts by strain- 
ing every nerve to strengthen the Army in numbers and 
efficiency. Those who are capable of bearing arms should 
enlist, those who are not capable should devote their energy 
to finding recruits and helping in one or more of the many 
ways that are open. 








Since the Black Prince won the battle of Poitiers no 
Prince of Wales has taken the field till now. The omen is 
a good one. His Royal Highness, in spite of his youth, is 
certain to make a good staff officer to Sir John French. All 
who came into contact with him at Oxford know of his 
military zeal. While in training he insisted on marching and 
camping exactly as the others did and enjoyed it. For the 
Prince of Wales is a hard and determined sportsman, whose 
muscles have been developed by long tramps on the hills 
round Braemar and by the arduous sport of deer-stalking. 
Ever since Lord Kitchener decided that he should complet 
his military training before going to the front he has kept 
himself in hard exercise so as to be fit when called upon. 
If he has not in him the making of a good soldier the im- 
pressions of those who have had the opportunity to observe 
him most closely are greatly at fault. And it may be taken 
as certain that he will accept, and even welcome, the hard 
lite of the front with a gaiety befitting one who can trace his 
descent to Falstaff’s ‘‘ Hal,’ that Prince of good fellows who 
aiterwards became the warrior King, Henry V. 


By the death of Sir Walter Gilbey British agriculture 
as lost one of its oldest and sturdiest supporters. Sir Walter's 
ither drove a coach, and the surroundings of his child- 
od fostered that love of horses and country life which 
und adequate expression after Sir Walter’s leisure had 
een earned by achievement of a rapid and brilliant success 
n the business which bears his name. It was only then that 
i¢ found opportunity to gratify his tastes. His most notable 
eat was the founding in 1880 of the Shire Horse Society, 

when he dignified the cart-horse by showing that it must 
‘ave had as progenitor the great horse which in the days of 
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chivalry good and faithful knights rode in tilting yard, tourna- 


ment and the field of battle. But he did not confine himself 
to one ; the hackneys owed to him as much of their dé velop- 
ment as did the Shires. He saved the stallion Danegeit from 
going abroad and started the Hackney Society. His Jerseys 
were at one time famous, and, in fact, Elsenham, till old age 
began to restrict his activity, was one of the most notable 
homes of pedigree livestock in the world. Nor did his energies 
end with animal breeding. He founded the Farmers’ Benevo- 
lent Fund, and remained to the end its greatest supporter. 


M. Rodin’s gift, “ a little token of my admiration for your 
heroes,’” is made with characteristic impulsiveness and 
generosity. Like his contemporary, Anatole France, he is 
burning to help his country at this crucial stage in its history, 
and his heart goes out in a flood of warmth and gratitude 
to the British Allies who fight as comrades and brothers 
beside the equally brave French. The spirit in which the 
gift is made will endear it to the nation. Had it been only 
the “little token” which the donor modestly called it, the 
mere fact that it came from him would have lent it priceless 
value. But M. Rodin’s name and fame have long been as 
highly honoured in this country as in his native land. He is 
regarded by lovers of art here as a European as well as a 
French possession. No man of our time, and very few of 
any time, have brought so much imagination and _ indi- 
viduality into the noble and ancient art of sculpture. The 
exquisite pieces—a few of which we illustrate—are precious 
as works of art, and now the artist has invested them with a 
value not to be measured in gold by the charming manner 
of his giving. 


On Monday, when the House of Commons was asked to 
provide the ways and means necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war, the assembly faithfully reflected 
the unanimity and courage of the nation. Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals were not accepted without criticism, but it was not 
criticism of the bitter partisan type, but the talk of friends 
who aim and desire the same end and put forth suggestions 
not in the spirit of opposition, but of help. It made one feel 
that when the war is over it may be found possible to transact 
the business of the nation without the bitter animadversion 
which has characterised political argument in the past. And 
the Prime Minister’s demands would until the outbreak of 
this war have been deemed colossal 
and a million more men 


a vote of {225,000,000 
but after about three hours of keen 
but friendly discussion both were agreed to and 
reported to the House. The occasion was momentous, but 
the House of Commons correctly interpreted the attitude 
of the country. Determination to end this war in a way 
that will dispose for ever of the troubles of Europe and a 
standing block to civilisation does not relax, but harden 
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WIND SONG. 
The wind who flies so fast, so fast 
With the clouds clinging round her knees 
Has scattered seed o’ dreams broadcast 


To-night, among the shaken trees. 


And whirled about her fine and light 
The dream-dust gathers as she flies 
Till all the earth is hidden from sight : 

Oh ! 


magic wind blow in my eyes! 


MARGARET SACKVILLI 
Tuesday was a day of historic importance for the British 
Empire. On it the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
his first War Budget. He had to deal with a deficiency that 
casts all those of previous years into the shade. According 
to his estimate, the first full year of the war will cost at 
least £450,000,000, and he laid down the principle that if we 
did not raise some of this by taxing heavily it would be a 
departure from honoured traditions. The income tax payer 
will have to bear the brunt of the burden and he will do so 
cheerfully. As we were just about going to press, it was impos- 
sible to say much about a very complicated scheme, and we 
must reserve comment until our next issue. All that need 
be remarked at present is that the proposals do not seem 
unreasonable at the first blush. No taxes are to be levied 
that will interfere with any productive industry, and the 
income tax suggested is not unreasonable if we regard the 
liabilities to be met. True, it is to be doubled, but this 
year the addition will only be collected in respect of one- 
third of the income. Even so the increase to the revenue 
will be twelve and a-half millions, while next vear it will 
amount to nearly forty-five millions. 
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A point of importance in a private letter from 
Russia: “‘ As regards England, there is a good deal of 
gossip about the Fleet. The Russians cannot’ under- 


stand why it is so inactive, why it does not force matters 
somewhere."’ Our purpose in quoting this is to emphasise 
the suggestion that among the Allies there ought to be more 
international journalism. In this country and in France 
it is very easy to understand what enormous work the Fleet 
has done in the way of bottling up the enemy and putting a 
complete stop to his overseas traffic, while at the same time 
keeping the trade routes open for the Allies and convoying 
military forces from one place to another. Slowly but surely 
it is spelling the doom of Prussia. But Russia is a huge 
country with a comparatively small coastline. The imhabi- 
tants, as a rule, know very little about insular conditions, 
or, indeed, about the sea. It would be of great advantage 
to disseminate among them such a speech as that delivered 
by Mr. Winston Churchill at the Guildhall. It is of the 
utmost importance that the Allies should not only work 
together, but see together. 


Mr. Asquith did not yield to those who represented that 
skilled war correspondents should be allowed at the front. 
This is a matter really for the military authorities. If 
General Joffre and Sir John French are against it, we must 
support them. At the same time, the War Office ought to 
find a way of satisfying the legitimate desire for more informa- 
tion about the performance of the troops. Nothing better could 
be desired than the publication of such Army orders as that 
about the North Lancashires which found its way into a pro- 
vincial evening paper. We all understand the necessity 
of secrecy in modern warfare, but it can be extended to areas 
where there is no need for it. Special pains should be taken 
to keep India authoritatively informed of the progress of 
the war, so that it will be possible to check the gossip of the 
bazaar. A step of this kind is needed to counteract the 
propagandum of the Germans, who have flooded China, as 
they have already flooded Argentina, with their own false 
version of the causes and course of the conflict. 


A doctor at the front, writing to his partner, gives some 
very interesting particulars about the treatment of those 
wounded in battle. His remarks on tetanus are peculiarly 
interesting. Only a few have occurred, but the 
mortality is very high, and Lieutenant Tells, the medical 
officer alluded to, says “it only follows shell wounds, due, 
it is supposed, to the intensive system of agriculture prevalent 
in all parts of France.”’ He tells us also that iodine is figuring 
very greatly in this war, and makes a great difference. If 
a man comes into hospital having had iodine painted on at 
the field ambulance he rarely gets sepsis, or at least only 
slight, but if not it is almost a certainty that the wound is 
septic. 


cases 


A correspondent, keenly interested in miniature rifle 
shooting and who has been in constant touch with the late 
Lord Roberts on the subject, has kindly forwarded to us the 
following note: “‘ Lord Roberts was insistent on the duty 
of every able-bodied man to perfect himself as far as possible 
in the use of the rifle, thereby, as he said, ‘ performing one 
of the most important duties that pertained to patriotism.’ 
He held the opinion that it should be as natural to a man to 
shoot as to walk, or to run, and as congenial as to play games, 
and whether in the House of Lords, on the public platform, 
or as President of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, he 
did all in his power to urge upon his hearers the duty of training 
to arms. The clubs—of which there are some 3,000 with a 
membership of over 250,000—he regarded as ‘schools of 
instruction, enabling recruits to join the colours more than 
half trained for their duties,’ and had his ambition ‘of a Rifle 
Club in every town and village throughout the Kingdom’ 
been realised the recruiting problem on a voluntary basis 
would have been solved, and the time occupied in the training 
of the New Army materially reduced. There could be no 
more fitting memorial to this great soldier than that it should 
be a point ot honour with every town and village to see that 
the rising generation should be provided with the necessary 


means of becoming efficient in one of the first duties of 
patriotism and good citizenship.”’ 
In our “‘ Correspondence’ columns of this issue will 


be found a selection from the vast mass of letters we have 
received in regard to the all-important question of remedying 
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the National shortage of horses. After the experience of the 
Boer War it might have been expected that this problem 
would have been tackled in earnest. It was not so. The Arm, 
was not much better off for horses at the outbreak of thy, 
German than it had been at the beginning of the South 
African War. During times of peace this matter is invariably 
either neglected or inadequately dealt with. That is th, 
only, but most valid excuse for raising the question now 
Breeding horses takes time, even when all are ready, dams 
sires, owners and a thought-out scheme. At present the 
supply of breeding stock is reduced to narrow limits, and 
no adequate plan is in existence. It was under such circun 
stances that we took measures for discovering the view 
those on whom the provision of horses ultimately depend 
and these most interesting expressions of opinion are t! 
result. Upon the suggestions they contain it would | 
premature to comment just now, but there is every reas; 
for hoping that with the help of so many ardent and exyx 
fellow-workers a scheme will ultimately be evolved a 
carried out. 


At the commencement of the war the Royal Hor 
cultural Society recommended that, with a view to increasi 
our food supplies during the coming winter and spri) 
seeds of a number of vegetables and salads should be s 
at once. At their fortnightly meeting, held in London 
Tuesday last, one of the most interesting exhibits was co: 
posed of crops that had been raised by Messrs. Sutton 
Reading from seeds sown as then advised. These compris 
some excellent examples of lettuce (both cos and cabba 
varieties), salad onions, spinach, spinach beet, radish 
young cabbages, turnips, Globe beets, carrots, parsley a 
potatoes. Although the beets, carrots and potatoes wi 
naturally rather small, they were sufficiently large for cooki: 
and would afford a welcome addition to our supplies of fr 
vegetables during the winter. Had the weather been m« 
favourable during August and September, when 
drought was experienced, the results would undoubted 
have been even better. 
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ALL SAINTS, 1914. 
To God, their Maker and Head, 
Whose mercy never taints, 
May all the blessed Saints 
Pray for the souls of the Dead ! 


For those who struggled and fought 
And seemed at last to fall, 
The mean, the hard, the small, 
The evil in deed and thought ; 


For those who had never a chancs 
As we call chance, of good, 
Starved of their heavenly food, 

Toys of blind circumstance ; 


For the sad, the lonely, the poor ‘ 
Who had no friend to pray, 
No lightening of their day, bc 

No glimpse of the open Door ; F 


And last for those who were slain 
For God and liberty, 
The children of the free, 

Who perished by land or main ; 


se es 


For tender and innocent things, 
Maiden and babe and beast, i 
God’s dearest and His least, 

The victims of lustful kings ; 


To God, their Lover and Head, 
Whose mercy never faints, 
May all the blessed Saints 

Pray for the souls of the Dead ! “ 

DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


Our manufacturers do not seem to be in the way 0! 
standing to lose anything by being cast upon their ow! 
resources instead of having Germany to depend upon. The 
latest difficulty which they had to face was the deficienc; 
in dye stuffs and colours, owing to the cessation of suppli« ; 
from Germany. It threatened to cause an obstruction 
the textile trades and other industries making use of dy) 
stuffs. The Board of Trade took the matter up, howev: 
and after consultation with the Committee on Chemic 
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Manufactures appointed in August last, it arranged to take 
steps to develop the available sources of supply and encourage 
the permanent manufacture of dye stuffs and colours in the 
United Kingdom on a scale large enough to guard against 
the occurrence of such a deficiency as exists at present. 
As a preliminary step arrangements have been made to expand 
the existing sources, and in order to ensure a permanent 
supply a scheme has been drawn up for the formation of 
a limited liability company. It is to have a large capital, 
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of which the bulk will be subscribed by the consumers of 
dye stuffs and colours, and if this be done the Government 
have signified their willingness to take up a certain amount 
of the shares and also to guarantee the interest on a large 
debenture issue for a term of years. All this has been done 
with due regard to the various interests involved, and the 
country is in a fair way to see the establishment in Great 
Britain of an industry of which up to now the Germans have 
possessed a practical monopoly 





THE RODIN GIFT. 


r HERE is a winning charm in M. Auguste 
Rodin’s gift of eighteen of his sculptures to the 
nation. It is the outward and visible sign of 


the inward grace of comradeship between France 

and England in the great struggle. Much might 
written of the gratitude we owe to the greatest living 
ilptor for this signal munificence, but these notes are 
ther directed to describing the value of our new possession 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. For fourteen years we 
ive rejoiced in seeing there his superb bronze of St. John 
iptist. It interprets the prophet quivering with spiritual 
rce and exhaling a virility as strikingly modern in feeling 
Donatello’s and Rossellino’s Boy Baptists are representa- 
ve of the Quattrecento. It is difficult to say which of the 
w works is to be set down as the greatest, and any attempt 
examine comparative merits is wholly superfluous, for 
| in their several ways show different aspects of M. Rodin’s 
nius. The Cybele is the most majestic, most mature. 
ie Mother of the Gods is headless, a subtle and mystic 
iggestion. It is not too much to say that the massive 
calm and reserve of the figure put it in the same category 
as the Theseus from the pediment of the Parthenon. It is 
M. Rodin in his most classical mood. Another of his master- 
pieces, The Burghers of Calais, is soon to be uncovered in 
the garden next to the Victoria Tower of the Palace of 


1 





CYBELE. 


Wes t min- 
ster, an 
accession 
to our open- 
air galleries 
which we 
owe to the 
National 
Art Col- 
lections 
Fund. It 
is a group 
which 
marks the 
Sense 
power ol 
the Gothic 
‘piri 
which has 
been the 
major in- 
fluence in 
his de- 
velopment. 
Had it been 
placed side 
by side 
with the 
Cybele the 
immense 
range ol 
the sculp- 
tors power 
would 
appear 
even more 
vividly. 
The _ best 
known 
statue in 
the new 
collection is 
| ge d’ 
Airain (the 
Age of 
Bronze), a 
magnifi- 
cent figure 
of a man 
rejoicing 
in his 
strengt h. THE AGE OF BRONZE. 

In 1877, 

when it was accepted at the Salon, the superb realism of the 
figure so staggered the jury that the artist was accused of 
having moulded it on the body of his model. It was long 
before the lie was demolished, and the State made the amende 
honorable by buying the work for the Luxembourg. The 
terra-cotta mask of Dante shows M. Rodin’s fine independ 
ence of imagination, for it owes nothing to the austere hawk 
like character of the well known bust which decorates ten 
thousand rooms. It is a personal conception of brooding 
mental power. Whether it was appropriate to label it 
“ Dante ” is a matter that may be left to the students of the 
Divine Comedy, but the name matters nothing, the power 
of the idea remains. We may assume, however, that the 
creator of the idea of The Hell Gate hasan insight, peculiarly 
just into the character of Dante. The Hell Gate, M. Rodin’s 
as yet unfinished master-work, has inspired many of his indi- 
vidual figures, notably Le Penseur. L’Ange Déchu is one of 
the most characteristic of all M. Rodin’s works, and is in a 
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category which we recognise as perhaps the most distinctive 
of his genius. It marks the apogee of his plastic expression 
in the conquest of the round, a perfect union of the natural 
and conventional expressed in terms wholly personal to 
himself. If my memory does not fail me, the original is in 
white marble, and this replica in bronze loses something by 
the change 


Marble is, perhaps, the primary material of 
the sculp- 
tor, and 
the use of 
bronzea 
develop- 
ment de- 
manded by 
the wider 
aim ot re 
prese n ting 
more vio- 
lent, or at 
least freer, 


action. 
L’Ange 
Déchu 


seems to 
have been 
struck 
from a 
living rock 
and its in- 
ter preta- 
tion in 
bronze is 





a little 
disconc ert- 
DANTE. ing. By 


the same 
token the Amour et Psyche, which falls into the 
same technical category, is more satisfying in its white 
marble Ihe idea is a favourite one with M. Rodin and 
was worked out in different moods in Paolo and Francesca, 
Printemps and, finest of all, in Le Baiser. The physical 
mingling of the two divinities is managed with a skill and 
certainty wholly amazing, and once more the artist’s perfect 
command of the plurifacial (an ugly but expressive word) 
is triumphantly vindicated. Le Muse is a noble figure in 
its own right, and its state of unfinish is not wilful, but 
marks its provenance. It was intended originally as a listening 
figure for the monument of Victor Hugo, but was eventually 
omitted. The Femme Accroupie belongs, with the rude and 
massive 7é/e, to M. Rodin’s latest—and, as some will have 
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it, his greatest—development. The figure is posed rather 
violently, and some of the master’s admirers will prefer him in 
his more restrained moods. The Téfe seems to be an enlarge- 
ment, with some variation, of the head of the crouching woman. 
L’Enjant Prodigue shows an abandonment of agony which re- 
calls Bourdelle’s comment : ‘‘ Rodin puts the quiver of the vita] 
wave into the smallest parcel of his work, 
of his 
bodies is 
vi bration ; 
the sublime 
human 
shred 
thrills be- 
neath his 
cons cious 
chisel.” 
The figure 
has a tech- 
nical pecu- 
liarity. In 
order to 
achieve a 
desired 
rhythm in 
its poise, 
the front of 
the left 
thigh is 
enlarged 
with a 
magnifi- 
cent dis- 
regard of 
physical 
possibility. 

Among the portrait busts, two of La Duchesse de C. ( 
have an exquisite freshness and graciousness, and in the bronz 
Balzac the head is thrown back with a splendid bravura 
Che general treatment, however, is gentle compared with thu 
better known representation of the author of the Huma 
Comedy. It is a happy accident that the exhibition, whi 
has become a gift, should have included the George Wyndhan 
a portrait delicate and distinguished. 

Last must be mentioned the France. Gracious rathe1 
than powerful, this woman’s head reveals the France who 
is mistress of the arts of life. Had M. Rodin modelled he: 
in these days, she would doubtless have taken on the aspect 
of Bellona. But we are content with her as she is, a fitting 
symbol of the great nation which will come through the dust 
of conflict purified and enlarged in spirit, ready with us to 
rebuild the altar of righteousness and peace. Looking to 
that time we, with all who recognise the work which the art 
of France has done for humanity, salute with profound homage 
and gratitude her great son and our great benefactor, Auguste 
Rodin. W. 


HUNTING IN KHAKI IN 
THE YORK AND AINSTY 


HERE was an account the other day of COUNTRY 


the quality 





GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


LIFE’s welcome in the trenches. Judging others by 

myself, I expect that they will want to know how w 

are getting on with our efforts to keep hunting alive 

Perhaps the best way to show what actually is being 
done is to tell what one has seen, and that in a hunting country 
which must necessarily be so well known to all cavalry soldiers 
as the York and Ainsty. The following shows how one of the 
most famous of English Hunts is responding to the appeal 
which Mr. Clayton Swan told us the other day he had received 
from the front: ‘‘ Don’t stop fox-hunting, but don’t kill all th 
foxes before we come home.” The fixture was Rufforth, 
that Ainsty country near York which is familiar to all of us 
who have stayed at York. There are small coverts, rather small 
enclosures, and fences of the hedge and ditch sort which ar 
simple but not easy. There is much plough, a little grass, anc 
hounds are to be seen in the open if you can keep close to them 
but the level surface of the country makes it hard to see mucl 
if you are behind. It is splendid country for training horsemen 
for it is not much good to ride to points. Riding to hounds is 
the only way to see a hunt here. The hounds are looking well, 
clean, without lumber and in fine condition. It was the bitcl 
pack, some twenty couple or more. The hounds are full o 
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Belvoir blood, either direct or through Bramham Moor or 
Meynell lines, Tomboy, Stormer and Governor being favourite 
sires with Lord Furness and his huntsman, Cumpstone. The 
pack is very level, but a few light-coloured hounds would make 
them easier to sce, Belvoir tan prevailing. The field was in 
black or grey, and there were many ladies, but what caught the eye 
vas the men in khaki from the barracks of the Yeomanry and the 
Scots Greys. One of the latter was wounded, and snatched 
. day before returning to his regiment at the front. Of these 
chaki followers we were to see more before the end of the day. 
rhe field was a keen one. It was said of a certain sportsman 
hat he always rode a hunt as if he had never seen one 
vefore and would never see one again. Some of these 
illant horsemen may well not see hounds for a long time, if ever. 
he covert, a gorse (whin in Yorkshire), held foxes. <A holloa 


et everyone galloping for the top of the covert. Another 
iolloa back brought them back. Then silence—a_ pause 
nother outburst of hound music. A shrill ‘‘ Gone away.” 


Juickly the bitches get together (Belvoir blood tells at the start), 
he leaders swerve, settle down, throw their tongues, race away, 
ind the rest are straining for the front. The followers steady 
heir horses for the first fences. Hurry or flurry might lose the 
sunt, for those fences on the Rufforth side of the whin are not 
What a scent the rain 
The pace grows faster and the pack drives as if 


o be trifled with. The pack are gaining. 
ias brought ! 
the fox were in view. The huntsman, conspicuous in his pink, 
s with his hounds, and a line of khaki is on terms with the pack. 
very man rides in his place, no time to turn; but the fenccs 
lave to be taken as they come. ‘“‘ I never knew the old horse 
vas so good,”’ says one man as he lands, on what in ordinary times 
s by no means the pick of his stable, over a ragged sort of hedge 
vith a widish ditch beyond. Hold hard! There is a flock of 
sheep over the line. The hounds falter, stop, cast here, and 
then Cumpstone puts his horn to his mouth. ‘ Hark holloa”’ 
away to the right, and the pack literally swoop on to the line and 
‘*’ Ware 
wire. Perils from our own countrymen,” says one soldier. 


are driving as keenly as ever, carrying ahead now. 


Then, with hardly a pause, one khaki rider goes straight for the 
rails in the corner. They have wire along the top, but it docs 
not stop him or the other soldiers, who are soon over in his wake. 
When the rest of the field are through or over, it is “‘ Where 


ire the hounds ? “« Keep the tambourine a-rolling,” as a great 


North Country huntsman who is still living, James Pigg, says, 
and pushon. When the pack was seen they were running hackles 
up and stretching out as hounds do when they view the fox, but 
this fox is not yet done with, and there was still much to be done 
and some stiff fences to be faced and two or three falls, for horses 
did not jump so freely or so big after some forty minutes’ galloping 
and jumping. Then, ten minutes later, the pack got among 
fresh foxes. However, the hunted fox had completed the ring, 
and the huntsman hit off the line just short of Rufforth, when 
there was a holloa. In the covert they changed foxes. Now 
some at least had to ride carefully and with judgment; _horse- 
flesh is not to be squandered. Then hounds marked to ground 
and it was decided to dig. The day was over and a glorious 
hunt came on the first day of the khaki season. 


SOME LOSSES TO SPORT. 

It is just twenty-five years ago when Melton heard one day 
that it was intended to have a moonlight steeplechase to celebrate 
the birthday of a Melton lady who loved hunting. Naturally, 
everyone who was in the secret tarned out to see this unusual 
though not unprecedented form of sport. The start was about 
a mile from Melton. The chase came off, though the moon 
was obscured by clouds, and the race was ridden by the help 
of railway lamps, two at each fence, one at the turning-point 
and two, I think, at the finish. The competitors rode in hunting 
dress with nightshirts over their coats. The wonderful thing 
was the way the horses jumped. There was only one fall. But 
what interests us at this moment is that of those who took part, 
two were men who have greatly distinguished themselves in 
the last few weeks. These were Sir Henry Rawlinson, now in 
important command at the front, and Colonel Gordon Wilson, 
whose death when leading the ‘“‘ Blues ”’ into action was reported 
last week. Colonel Wilson was one of the defenders of Mafeking. 
No more gallant soldier nor cooler rider over the Quorn country 
ever lived. Another man whom we mourn is Major W. Cadogan. 
The last time I saw him was when he was hunting with the 
Grafton, and we had some talk about polo ponies for the 
10th Hussars. Major Cadogan was a fine horseman and a keen 
polo player, and one who will be much missed by all who knew 
him. Captain E. Wyndham was one of the 1st Life Guards 
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who used to play at Ranelagh, and was of late a regular visitor 
to Melton. How, with a bullet through his lungs, he led a 
bayonet charge of the “ First,”’ history will tell. But it was 
characteristic of his unfailing pluck and dash. Piss 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


IR SIDNEY OLIVIER, Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, is adopting the excellent practice 
of attending in person meetings of the farmers, and 
although obliged to adopt a certain official reserve, 
on the principle that a straw will show the way the 

wind is blowing, it is possible to gather the intention of the 
Government. At the annual meeting of the North-Eastern 
Agricultural Federation he is reported to have said he was afraid 
the Government could not go so far as to fix a price for wheat. 
“What they could, and probably would, do was to undertake 
to pay a fair price for wheat, which would have the effect of 
showing the farmer that it would pay him to grow wheat in 
preference to any other crops.’’ What seems likely to happen 
is that those who are keen and long-sighted will set energetically 
about increasing their wheat area; others will not budge until 
they see prices greatly inflated, and in that way will miss the 
best of the return. In this country, although there is much 
confused talk among their official spokesmen, farmers are work- 
ing out the wheat question for themselves beside us lies a 
pamphlet in which the writer urges that the Government should 
offer a bounty for every ficld devoted to wheat that would not 
have been utilised for that purpose but for the wat Simul- 
taneously, farmers are warned against an alleged intention to 
fix prices officially. We dissent from both propositions. Highet 
prices are inevitable after the harvest of 1915, whatever be the 
fortunes of war, but they cannot be allowed to touch a pro- 
hibitive or famine limit such as the 120s. a quarter recorded 
before the Battle of Waterloo. Looking out of the window 
where this is being written, we behold the co.:mentary made 
by the practical British cultivator on the advice offered him. 
It is a district of medium-sized farms where a strict rotation of 
crops is not insisted on ; and the tenants have completed or are 
completing the ploughing, sowing and harrowing of their winte1 
wheat. On three sides the usual practice is forsaken. On 
one # rather poor permanent pasture has been ploughed up, 
on another land originally destined for roots is already slightly 
green with the young cereal, and on the third wheat is following 
wheat, helped by a heavy manuring. On the fourth side good 


store cattle have been brought to graze a meadow. ‘This is only 


incidentally patriotism ; it is business and, one can only hope, 
representative of what others ; 


re doing. 


ECONOMICAL POULTRY FEEDING. 

Some excellent hints may be obtained by those who 
keep fowls from a leaflet of the Board of Agriculture on 
the purchase and preparation of food for poultry in gardens 
and allotments. The classes of food dealt with are green 
food, animal food and grain and its products. Concerning 
the first, we are told that ‘‘ Even on the smallest holding green 
food can be supplied for the poultry from home-grown produce, 
if a little care and forethought are exercised. Such crops as 
cabbages, kale, roots of various kinds, and potatoes are generally 
available. These crops will provide valuable food for the poultry 
without materially reducing the quantity destined for use by 
the household. Where the birds are confined they must be 
supplied with green food. Cabbages or mangolds may be split 
and hung up in the runs, while roots, sound leaves of vegetables 
and small potatoes may be cooked and added to the mash. A 
satisfactory form of soft food may be prepared by boiling small 
potatoes in their skins and mixing them with an equal quantity 
of bran. This mixture may be used with advantage as an 
occasional feed in cold weather.’ Birds kept in confinement 
must be supplied with animal food which, if allowed to range, 
they could pick up for themselves. lrimmings of meat, bones 
and other household scraps may be boiled and incorporated 
with the soft food, while the liquor should be used for mixing 
Where large numbers of poultry are kept supplies of anima! 
food may have to be purchased, either through the butcher or 
in the form of meat meal or fish meal.’ In regard to grain, 
it should be remembered that small wheat is better than light 
oats, and musty grain of any kind should be avoided. In 
purchasing food the main point to be kept in view is that meals 
and milling offals should be used when fresh. They lose their 
food value by keeping. 
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THE PIOT.* 


BY 


M. E. FRANCIS. 





E was one of fifty, 
who after divers 
perils and much dis- 

comfort and _ suffering, had 

found his way to an English 
ispital. His was, perhaps, the only serious case ; his comrades, 
me of whom lay in the neat white beds on either side of him, 
iile others were sufficiently recovered to be up and dressed, 
id even to play a languid game of dominoes, were already 
ll on the road to convalescence. They suffered for the most 
it from shrapnel wounds, though there was one poor lad 
th a broken arm, a non-combatant who had somehow drifted 
to the ranks of damaged warriors; but this particular Piot 
id been laid low by a rifle bullet, which had only been dis- 
xiged since his arrival. The bullet lay under his pillow now, 
1 interesting souvenir to be presented to his family if, by some 
ippy chance, he might ever hope to see his family again. 

The poor Piot, whose name as a matter of fact was Jose 
\laes, was thinking a good deal about his family as he lay rolling 

s yellow head on the spotless white pillow. The extraction 
of that bullet, in spite of the surgeon’s tenderness and caution, 
had not been an easy matter, and Jose was still in much pain 
and not alittle fever. But it was the thought of his family which 
troubled him most. Where had it gone, that poor family, so 
forlorn and so helpless ? Just two women, the old grandmother 
and the young wife. 

Jose had heard nothing of them since the beginning of the 
war, but he knew that their village had been burnt to the ground 
and that all the inhabitants had fled. The very beasts had 
been carried off. The fine cow which they had brought up them- 
selves and which his grandmother had milked with such pride 
being converted into beef for voracious German mouths; and 
the two fat pigs, which he had fed daily, they, too, must have 
been driven off; the little haystack which was to have served 
for fodder for the winter must have been burnt with the house 
everything was gone !—all Mariette’s stock of linen, which had 
been collected for her piece by piece from her childhood till 
she had reached marriageable age, the painted beds and chairs, 
the dresser with its rows of polished crockery, even the big 
brass milk-cans. The German boches would be carrying their 
beer in them. Under ordinary circumstances Jose would have 
thought of these things with rage and grief, but now they lay 
in the background of his consciousness, adding just a sort of dull 
ache to the dominating anxiety. 

Where was his family ? What, above all, had become of 
Mariette ? 

The vision of Mariette rose before him now, painfully vivid 
in his fevered state. It seemed as though he actually saw her, 
with her rosy face and her coils of golden hair and her fine, 
stout, active form. What if Mariette had fallen into the hands 
of the Uhlans? They had no pity for young or old—and 
Mariette—many things might have happened to Mariette. 

There were visitors in the ward now; his French-speaking 
comrades at the upper end of the room were lucky, they could 
make themselves understood, they coula ask for what they wanted 
and give voice to their anxieties. They could read the papers 
too—French papers which kindly sympathisers sent in daily. 
Poor Flemish Jose could only look at pictures, terrible pictures 
of burnt houses and wounded men, and women and children 
crying as they fled away, in carts or on foot who knew whither. 
He lay and puzzled about it all and pondered for the thousandth 
ime if he should ever sce Mariette again or even know if she 
vere dead or alive. 

The visitors were very busy at the upper end. One gentle- 
nan was reading out extracts from a notebook and writing 
lown sundry statements made by the Walloons; as_ they 

ime down the row of beds Jose could even catch a word 
or two: “ Ma famille,” the man was saying in the next bed 
ut one. 

Jose understood enough French to know what that meant. 
The fellow wanted news of his family. He was talking rapidly 
ind gesticulating. He was even holding up his hands, one with 
ill five fingers extended, another with only two. 

“Famille Verbenne,”’ he was repeating. 

So the Verbenne family consisted of seven members ! 


* Belgian equivalent for ‘‘ Tommy.’ 
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The man with the notebook 
turned over the pages hastily 
and shook his head. Then he 


MH 
wrote down the details which Piot 


ora os 
Verbenne was pouring forth. 


The same formula was gone through with the occupant 
of the next bed, and in this case the number four was 
indicated. 

Now it was Jose’s turn; the nurse came forward quickly. 
““ This poor fellow is too ill to be questioned,’’ she was beginning ; 
when Jose raising himself painfully on his elbow, ejaculated 
faintly the single word, ‘‘ Famille,”’ which he pronounced in 
Flemish fashion, ‘‘ fammeel.”’ 

So dry were his lips and so laboured was his breathing that 
the word came forth in a hoarse whisper. “ QOu’est-ce que vous 
disez, mong homme ?’ 
her French. 

““Fammeel,”’ said Jose, with a mighty effort, and falling 
back on his pillow, he feebly extendea two gaunt bony fingers 

‘““ What is the man’s name ?”’ enquired the gentleman with 
the notebook. 

“ [think his name is Maes,’’ answered the nurse, *‘ something 
like that. Maes, n’est-ce pas ?’’ she added, bending over Jose. 
‘“ Votre nomg, Maes ? ”’ 

“Yaw, yaw,” answered Jose eagerly, and the feeble finger 
indicated his own breast. ‘‘ Maes, Jose Maes.” 

The notebook was looked through at first rapidly, then 
more slowly. ‘‘ Maes,”’ said its owner reflectively, pausing and 
glancing back to a page. ‘“ I’ve got the name Maes here,” he 
explained to the nurse. ‘‘ A family of three. Trois ?’’ he added, 
gazing interrogatively at the patient, who stared dully back 
at him. 

‘“Vo-ter fammeel, trois ?”’ 
three fingers before Jose's eyes. 

But the poor blond head rolled feebly from side to side 
““ Neen, twee,’’ he sighed, his voice being now scarcely more 
than a breath. 

“He is really too ill to talk,” said the nurse. ‘ He is 
exciting himself, and it is most essential for him to be quiet. 
I shouldn’t worry him any more. I dare say the name is a common 
one. He doesn’t seem to have anything to do with the people 
you're talking about,’’ she added. 

The figures melted out of Jose’s sight and darkness shut 
down upon him. Darkness which was momentarily illuminated 
by a recurrence of that vision of Mariette, buxom, rosy, laughing, 
so that all her white teeth showed—and then came unconscious- 
ness. 

He never quite knew how the time passed after that ; when 
he opened his eyes and saw the sun shining and some of his 
companions up and dressed he knew that it was day; and when 
he saw the shaded light burning and everybody lying quiet in 
their beds, that it was night. And people said things to him which 
he did not understand, and put chocolates by his bed which he 
could not eat, and cigarettes which he could not smoke; and 
the doctors came and hurt him sometimes, and they gave him 
food and nice refreshing drinks—that was good, but his mouth 
soon became parched again, and his wound throbbed and his 
limbs ached, and heavier and more overwhelming every hour 
as he grew to think more clearly was the awful misery of wonder- 
ing about Mariette. 


said the nurse, who prided herself on 


” 


queried the nurse, holding 


The nights were getting cold now—very cold; the night 
nurse would give him a hot bottle and extra coverings in the 
small hours of the morning. The painted beds were burnt at 


home, or rather in the place where home used to be, even the 
hav was gone. What would Mariette be doing ?> Who would 
take care of her? Somebody said a long, long time ago in the 
dark ages before the war that he ought to take great care of 
Mariette and see she did not tire herself or work too hard, but if 
Mariette had nowhere to lie down and had to go on walking, walk 
ing, walking, like those people in the picture papers, of course she 
would be tired. There was no one to take care of Mariette now. 
The old grandmother, ‘‘ Bonneke”’ (‘Granny ’’), as he called her, 
would not be much use; she was stiff in the joints—it would 
be hard for her even to walk as far as Mariette. 

This idea finally took possession of his mind to the exclusion 
of all others: there was always before his eyes the vision of the 
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two weary figures walking, walking. He could almost hear 
the clump of their sabots along the stony road ; the old grand- 
mother would go clipper, clapper, as she always did, her sabot 
half falling off her foot with each step; but Mariette was a wise 
girl—she would put straw in hers 

Clipper, clapper Clump, clump 

Jose had actually enjoyed a few moments of dreamless 
sleep one day, but remembrance was there waiting for the first 
moment of consciousness He lay with closed eyes, his chest 
heaving with a sob. Where were they now, these two Were 
they thinking of him as he must always think of them 

Clipper, clapper Clump, clump 

The sound was so vivid that Jose could almost have 
imagined it to be real There were people walking about at 
the other end of the immense ward, no doubt rhe doctor, 
perhaps, or the nurse. They ought to walk more softly, and 
not to make sick piots think of things which could never happen 
It was cruel, but all the same there was a kind of sweetness in 
keeping one’s eyes shut for a moment and fancying that noise 
was really made bv wooden shoes, and that Mariette and 
Bonneke were actually approaching his bedside. But the foot- 
steps were coming nearer now, hastening And the clumping 
ones were hurrying in advance of the others. He heard a voice 
call out his own name with something between a laugh and a cry, 
and opened his eyes quickly. Before him was the vision of a 
flying figure, flying so fast that, in spite of the straw padding, 
one of the sabots dropped by the way; of an outstretched hand; 
of a rosy face all smiles and tears surmounted by a crown of 
thick, yellow hair It was—it was Mariette, and there, 
hobbling in her wake, was the Bonneke, clad in weird gar- 
ments of what seemed to Jose outlandish make, but nevertheless 
alive and well 

But now Mariette was kneeling beside him, her fresh, whole- 
some face laid on the pillow close to his, her arm about him 
only one arm, the other held fast some kind of bundle which, 
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in spite of the rapturous tenderness with which she embraced 
him, seemed to occupy her thoughts. ‘‘ Take care,” she saiq 
as Jose drew her closer with all his feeble strength. ‘“ You have 
not seen yet look.”’ 

She detached his clinging arms and raised herself a litt}, 
and then, with beaming joy and pride, unfolded the bund), 
There, beneath the wrappings, was something very small and 
almost incredibly pink; something that stretched out Senne 
ceivably tiny hands and opened a little red mouth no bigger t} 

a bird’s beak. Jose looked from mother to child specchless, ; 
Bonneke, halting breathless on the other side of his bed, bro! 
into a flood of voluble talk. 

Yes, there it was—a son too. Safe and sound bv Go 
mercy, though it had come into the world two months soo; 
than it was expected Aye, it was a wonder that it was ali 
at all, poor little mite, or its mother either. Born at Oste; 
in a bathing machine after Mariette had tramped nearly thirt 
miles. But all was well now; the child was thriving, small 
it was 

“If only thou wert well,”’ said Mariette, and down wi 
the yellow head on the pillow again, the flushed cheek 
pressed against the pale one. 

“ [ll get well now, no fear,” said Jose, and his weak 
wandered over the tiny pink face which lay in the crook « 
Mariette’s arm. 

It was a moment of such entire exquisite bliss that 
could find no further words, but presently an exclamation bri 
from him. 

The nurse, who had been standing a little apart, survey 
the group with moist eyes, hastened forward. 

** Dree,”” murmured the Piot, with a contented chu 
and he pointed to each member of his family, and held up thi 
fingers triumphantly, looking from one to the other of his resto 
belongings. ‘‘ Fammeel.”’ 

The Maes family was three in number after all. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTING 


HE mistake often made in planting the rock garden 
is to neglect those natural conditions to which attention 
has been paid in its construction. Shrubs and plants 
are often dotted about without regard to their natural 
relations to each other, and good work is thus spoilt 
by bad planting. A little study of the native habitats 

of the plants will show that it is folly to place mountain pines 





A COLONY OF ONOSMA TAURICA IN THE 


in sheltered dells and low-lying moist situations, while Primula 
japonica is planted on the top of a miniature precipice. It is 
an excellent rule, and one productive alike of the best cultural 
results and the most picturesque effects, to allot to the plants 
and shrubs as nearly as possible the relative altitudes in which 
they are found in nature ro achieve this is to give to the whole 
rock garden an air of verisimilitude which will prove to be its 
The Pinus, for example, is a genus of 


most valuable charm 


ROCK GARDEN. 





THE ROCK GARDEN.—IILI. 


which many species are found in the bleakest and most expos« 
positions on mountain sides, far up on the extreme limits 
vegetation. What can give a truer Alpine character to tl 
rock garden than a rocky crest topped with rugged and win 
contorted Pines ? They may have to be of a variety natural 
slow growing, as the larger sorts would eventually dwarf every- 
thing in the neighbourhood ; but there are miniature forms just 
as rugged in outline and suffi 
ciently slow growing for th: 
smallest rockery. P. Cembr: 
the Swiss Stone Pine, is the first 
that occurs to the mind 
generally this assumes a ve! 
upright conical habit in ow 
climate, although in the 
mountains it loses its conical 
and assumes a semi-prostrat: 
habit. There is an excellent 
little Japanese form of this 
Pine called pumila, introduced 
some years ago from the 
mountain summits of Northern 
Japan. Another delightful Pin 
I would never omit from any 
collection is P. parviflora 
glauca. In time this attains 
considerable height, but it is 
very slow. Its habit of bearing 
cones among its grey-green 
“needles”? while in quite a 
small condition adds to _ its 
value for this purpose. It is 
not truly a “ high-level ’’ variety 
and is one of the few that can 
be used with good effect and 
quite correctly as a “ valley 
shrub. We should not omit 
the Mountain Pines mughus and 
uncinata, the former hailing fro! 
the Tyrol and Northern Europ: 
the latter from the highe 
Pyrenees. The mention of Pint 
opens up the whole questi 
of shrubs for the rock garden, and very important it is, althoug 
space will only permit of the most cursory treatment her 
A rock garden without alpine shrubs would fail in part to justi! 
its existence. There is hardly a landscape scene in which th« 
larger forms of local vegetation do not tend to dominate 
other elements in the wsthetic appeal. Without trees Englar 
would be almost a barren wilderness. This is true of the rox 
garden, and, to ensure pleasing effects, shrubs are just 
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necessary as the stone itself. I mention only afew here, but with 
the influx from China and Japan of recent years the list cf 
varieties has become very large. Among the spreading or trailing 
yarieties that should form the nucleus of a collection are Juniperus 
sabina tamariscifolia and J. procumbens, both of low-growing 
habit. The pigmy forms of Picea excelsa all delight in a rocky 
fissure where they can find sufficient soil to root in and a fair 
share of rainfall. Three varieties that should always be included 
P. e. clanbrasiliana, gregoryana 
d pumila pygmea. The following are 
|! valuable: Cupressus lycopodioides 
dC. thyoides leptoclada, both “ valley ”’ 
ubs, more or less erect in habit; 
minima glauca, a cushion-habited 
riety, very small growing with cool 
y-green leafage; Thuja occidentalis 
veingold, diminutive in habit, the 
ghtest in colour of all the Arbor-vite. 
‘here are also innumerable foliage and 
ywering shrubs’ equally desirable. 
‘nose mentioned should never’ be 
itted. The dwarf Almond is an 
juisite touch of colour in spring, 
d a little later a mass of the 
panese Azalea Hinodegeri will yield 
rimson glow and cast gorgeous reflec- 
ms into the water. The Cytisus, a 
mily of diverse forms and varying 
lours, are indispensable. C. kewensis, 
mbling its creamy trails of bloom in 
perabundance down the face of a 
ather-worn rock, is one of the joys of 
» early summer rock garden. There 
other forms and tints, C. Ardoinii, 
Beanii, C. purpureus and C. schip- 
ensis among the best. The Berberis, 
», offer an overwhelming variety of 
rm, colour and habit for every position 
ithe rock garden. B. Wilsonz in broad 
lasses or single specimens is equally 
arming, with separate and distinct 
tractions for spring, summer and autumn. The uniquely 
coloured cream pink and coral berries last on until they 
in be seen in glowing relief against the snow in winter. 
For a true autumn glow Berberis Thunbergii planted in drifts 
nd masses is unequalled ; crimson and gold, orange and scarlet, 
the autumn tints of this easily grown shrub and its smaller form, 
Chunbergii minor, are as exquisite as arich sunset. Cotoneasters 
horizontalis, adpressa, pyrenaica and rupestris should be used 
above and below large stones. With their rich dark green leaves 
and scarlet berries they, too, give some of the best autumn effects 
obtainable. 

Then there are the Genistas, particularly hispanica ; 
the Rhododendrons—the alpine forms, of course, such as 
hirsutum and ferrugineum. We should always include some- 
where on the lower levels a mass of R. pracox, because it brings 
the light of spring before the winter is yet past. Space will 
not permit mention of the varieties of Cistus species, Rosa 
species, Hypericums and (much to my regret) the Ericas and a 
hundred other shrubby things. Neither can I do more than name 
a few of the best and most useful plants with the positions in 
the rock garden to which they are best adapted. The following 
lists, however, will make a nucleus of a collection that can be 
extended ad infinitum. They do not claim to be the most modern 
and up-to-date collections, but are based on the assumption 
that only the most easily obtained plants will be included in 
the first planting. Choice or rare varieties can be added later. 
The collections named must be regarded rather as useful than 
as fully representative. 

Plants for high levels in sunny positions, all of which will 
thrive in rather dry conditions: Antirrhinum Asarina, Cheir- 
anthus Allionii, Erinus alpinus, Gypsophila repens and repens 
rosea, all the Helianthemums, Onosma tauricum (see illustration 
on page 672), Rosmarinus prostrata, Sedums (nearly all the 
Stonecrops are useful for such situations), Thymus Serpyllum 
coccineum and, indeed, all the Mountain Thymes, and Tunica 
Saxifraga. The following will also do well in the higher levels, 
but generally prefer a rather freer root-run than the above: 
\cantholimon glumaceum and venustum, Achillea serbica and 
umbellata, Alyssums, Androsaces lanuginosa and villosa Chumbyi, 

ubrietias, all varieties; Campanulas garganica, pusilla, Saxi- 
raga, Stansfieldii, muralis and many others; Primulas viscosa 
nd viscosa nivalis and a few others ; Cistus algarvense, crispus, 
ilviefolius, which are really shrubs ; Dryas octopetala, Hyperi- 
im coris, fragilis, olympicum, reptans and others; all the 
berises, Lithospermum prostratum and Heavenly Blue, Poten- 
llas, Dianthuses alpinus, graniticus, cal-alpinus, deltoides and 
iicrolepis ; Saxifragas, of which there are so many good varieties 
iat to mention three or four would be to give undue preference 
\ few shade-loving plants are Arenaria balearica, Epigea repens, 
laberlea rhodopensis and virginalis, Ourisia coccinea, all of 
vhich are suitable for the damper positions in the higher levels. 
‘amondias, too, like the shade, without excessive moisture. 
‘lants that are suitable for the medium and lower levels, while 
t being actually down to the water level, are the Adonises, 
\jugas, several of the Campanulas such as carpatica del Riverslea 
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and White Star, Profusion and others; Coronilla_ iberica, 
Gentians, Daphne Cneorum, Hepaticas, many of the dwarf [rises 
such as the pumila varieties, gracilipes and others; Erodiums, 
Morisia hypogoea, Omphalodes verna, the Mossy Saxifrages, 
Viola gracilis and the deep purple form, Purple Robe. Plants 
for the waterside and in positions that are permanently moist 
are Primulas japonica, pulverulenta cashmeriana and Mrs. 
Berkeley, and also many of the newer Chinese forms collected 
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by Mr. Forrest, together with innumerable hybrid forms, Asthore 
being particularly beautiful; Iris sibirica, virginica, albo- 
purpurea and, in addition to others, the beautiful Japanese 
Iris Kempferi when they can be planted in a deep, rich root- 
run; Mimulus cupreus varieties, Myosotis palustris varieties, 
Epimediums, and a whole host of other beautiful things 
which would demand encyclopedic treatment to do them 
justice 

One class of plant that is rarely given sufficient attention 
in the rock garden is the bulbous plant. Nothing can exceed 
the charm of drifts of the Crocus species, autumn, winter and 
spring flowering; shady banks and miniature dells rippling, 
as it were, with Cyclamen ibericum and Coum; the glorious 
intensity or dainty colouring of the Tulipa species ; Anemones, 
Scillas, Muscari and others, in infinite variety of form and 
colouring. Meagre though this list may be, it may serve 
to show what an endless succession of delights the rock 
garden can afford without going outside the range of 
vegetation that Nature has provided to clothe her most 
rugged aspects. GEORGE DILLISTONE 


SOME NOVEMBER CROCUSES. 
ALTHOUGH these charming little bulbous plants are usually associated 
with the early spring garden, there is quite a number of beautiful species 
and varieties that naturally flower during the dull days of November, 
December and January, a season when outdoor flowers are verv highly 
appreciated. I was reminded of these afew days ago when looking over a 
collection that had been wisely planted in a sun-kissed warm border, nestling 
close by the dwelling-house« Here a colony of C. longiflorus, a beautiful 
native of Southern Italy, was making a brilliant display with its dainty, 
lilac-like flowers, the colour of the segments being emphasised by the vivid 
orange stigmatas. These are only exposed when the balloon-shaped blossoms 
are open, hence the necessity for giving these winter Crocuses as warm and 


sunny a situation as possible Another beautiful species, with darker lilac 


blue flowers, was C. asturicus, a native of Spain. This has more pointed 
segments than longiflorus, and the stigmata is of duller orange hu It is, 
however, a very charming Crocus and ought to be better known \ white 


variety that is, I fear, rather scarce, was looking exceedingly pretty and 
flowering profusely. This was C. sativus Elwesii albus. The blossoms are 
pure glistening white, with dainty vellow bases and brilliant orange stigmatas 
When more easily obtainable, this should prove one of the best varieties for 


November The value of these Crocuses for the rock garden ought not to 
be overlooked. There are many sunny nooks where a good amount of soil 
can be accommodated, and where a colony of these flowers would look 


particularly well 


A BEAUTIFUL BERRIED SHRUB. 

One of the most interesting shrubs just now is Berberis Wilsona, a com 
paratively rare species introduced from Western China a few years ago by the 
celebrated plant collector, E. H. Wilson. It makes a very graceful bush, the 
long, light brown shoots assuming a semi-pendulous habit At the present 
time these are heavily laden with brilliant orange-scarlet berries, which, 


however, vary somewhat in intensity of colour on different plants At Kew 
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a colony composed of some half-dozen bushes has been judiciously planted present somewhat scarce, this beautiful Barberry will, in the course of 
in the summit of the rock garden, where the graceful habit of the plants and few years, be obtainable at a fairly low price, as propagation does not present 
the vivid colouring of the berries are seen to the best advantage. As it will any serious difficulties. I believe that well drained and rather sand, 
soil suits it best ; at least, the finest examples I have seen have been growing 







probably make a fairly large bush, one would not advise it for the rock garden 
except where pleaty of space is available for development Although at 


in a medium of that character. H 
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THE GREAT SHELLS OF THE SUFFOLK “CRAG.” 


By Str Ray LanKester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


N my last paper I wrote of the curious race of reversed 
smooth whelks, or roaring Buckies (Fusus antiquus), so 
common in the Red Crag of Suffolk and Essex, and gave 
a photograph of a specimen side by side with a normal 
recent specimen. Reversely twisted specimens of practi- 

cally all species of whelk-like and snail-like shells are occasionally 
found as great rarities. From the shell-fish dealers at Billings- 
gate one may occasionally obtain a reversed (sinistral) specimen 
of the common whelk (Buccinum undatum), such as.I procured 
some years ago. Photographs of a normal whelk and this 
reversed specimen appeared in my last article. Not more than 
one in a hundred thousand of the common market whelks are thus 
‘ reversed.”’ The fresh-water genus of snails (Physa), common 
in England, and the land-living snails known as Clausilia have 
always a reversed spire—that is to say, are sinistral—while 
another exotic land-snail (Bulimus citrinus) is as often sinistral 
as dextral! But the ‘ dextral’”’ condition, with the mouth of 
the shell to the spectator’s right when the shell is held with the 


apex as the top or ‘‘ north pole ’’’ and the mouth-bearing surface 
faces him, is with these and a few other exceptions the rule in 
the whole of the many thousand known kinds of univalve shells, 
or gastropods. The one-sidedness, whether dextral or sinistral, 
affects not only the shell but important organs of the animal’s 
body, such as the kidney, the gill and the reproductive organs, 
which are one-sided in position, right or left. The reversed 
condition is a complete reversed model of the normal form as 


though reflected in a mirror. 


In other animals, such as lobsters, and some insects one of 
the big paired claws is the larger, and hag a different shape from 
that of its fellow on the opposite side. In flat fishes one side of 
the body is coloured and carries the eyes, the other side is pale. 
In man himself the apex of the heart is turned to the left side 
of the body, and the great artery, or aorta, turns to the man’s 
left side. In all these and similar cases a transference of the 
opposite sides is occasionally, in some species frequently, met 
with, as though the unusual specimen were a reflection of the 
usual kind in a looking-glass. Lewis Carroll might have developed 


this point in his ‘‘ Adventures of Alice 


When a reversed or left-handed race of shells becomes pre- 
dominant in some locality to the exclusion of the normal kind, 
as in the case of the Buckies of the Red Crag, one endeavours 
to discover some natural cause at work which has favoured 
the survival of the reversed variety. At present no such cause 
has been suggested to account for the sinistral Buckies of the 
Red Crag, or of the similarly reversed race of Buckies found in 
the sea off the coast of Vigo in Spain. The matter remains at 
present a puzzle and an incentive to speculation. Difference 
of local sea currents and habitual movement of the shell-fish 
with rising or falling tide—exposing the one-sided gill of the 
whelk or protccting it from injurious matters carried by the 
water—are possible explanations, but not proven. 


“e 


We use the familiar term “ left-handedness ”’ in regard to 
these ‘‘ reversals’’ in animals, although, in contrast to them, 
it seems to be the fact that there is in man no structural differ- 
ence between the right hand and the left hand. The habitual 
use of the right hand for many purposes is mainly the result 
of imitation of our seniors and of training. Children can be 
brought up to be left-handed or to use both hands equally. But 
it is probable that the position of the heart renders the thrusting 
forward of the right side and arm in combat a safer proceeding, 
in view of possible mortal injury to the heart, than that of 
turning the left side forward—so that there is a possible structural 
explanation for the usual right-handedness of man. At present 
the frequent spontaneous and obstinate cases of left-handedness 





in children whose hearts are in the usual position needs furthe: 
explanation. Possibly an abnormal development or activit 
of one side of the brain has to do with it. 


We have been led far away from the Suffolk Crags by thi 
question of reversal of one-sided structures. Let us at on 
look at more shells. Those pictured on the opposite page ar 
with two exceptions, rare specimens of shells having an exoti 
or southern warm-water character which seem to have no busin 
in a cold northern sea, such as that of the Red Crag, and a: 
indeed, either Coralline Crag specimens which were ‘‘ washed uj 
(remanié is the word used by geologists) from that deposit int 
the Red Crag shell banks, or possibly (though I doubt it) surviv: 
for a brief time in the Crag sea after it was inundated by col 
waters from the North when the great barrier between Scotlan 
and Scandinavia was broken through. Fig. 5 is the left valy 
of the bivalve known as the Bullock’s Heart Clam (Isocardi 
cor), on account of the resemblance of the complete conjoine: 
pair of shells to a heart. It is allied to the “‘ Sugar-shell ”’ clan 
(Cyprina). It is still not uncommon in the British seas, but i 
only found in fragments in the Red Crag, although occasional! 
perfect specimens, such as that figured here, are found in th« 
Coralline Crag. I have dug out perfect specimens at Suttor 
in past years. It would not be surprising were specimens fr 
quent in the Red Crag. Since it is at the present dav a survivo 
in cold waters, its rarity must be due to special local conditions 
unascertained. A smaller species of the same genus (Isocardia 
is very abundant in the Black Crag (Dicstian beds) of Antwerp 
(older and with more abundant southern and extinct types of 
shells in it than our Coralline Crag), and specimens of that species 
are common in the nodules (‘‘ box-stones ’’) of Black Crag o1 
Diestian sandstone washed into the bottom bed—the bone bed, 
or nodule bed—of the Suffolk Crags. Of this ‘* bone bed,” 
or ‘‘ nodule bed,’’ I shall have more to say anon. 


In Figs. 1 and 2 we have fine photographic pictures of two 
specimens of the largest, handsomest and, in many respects, most 
interesting of the crag shells. This is the ‘‘ Voluta Lamberti,” 
or Lambert’s volute, long known under this name, given to it by 
Sowerby. It is described by Dale in 1730 in his “ History of 
Harwich,’’ and was called the ‘‘ Harwich Volute,’’ being picked 
up on the shore there. The volutes are not a living British 
genus of shells at all, and to find any parallel to this splendid 
crag species we have to go to remote regions of the globe. The 
nearest to it among living shells is the ‘‘ Voluta dubia,’’ from 
the West Indian seas. Other recent specimens resembling it 
have been brought from Tasmania and from the Pacific, and from 
the depths of the Gulf Stream on the American Coast. But 
Lambert’s volute is distinct from all of them. It is an extinct 
species, and is larger than any known volute. Our large 
specimen, here represented, which is in my own cabinet, is from 
the Red Crag of Woodbridge, and is 6}in. long. Broken speci- 
mens from the Red Crag, indicating monsters of gin. in length, 
are known! Perfect unworn specimens are obtained in the 
Coralline Crag; those from the Red Crag are all more or less 
water-worn, though often unbroken. It is possible that som¢ 
of the latter were still living when the Red Crag shell-bank: 
were heaped up, but I doubt it. Probably they died when the 
cold waters prevailed, and large numbers not actually embedded 
in the sediment of the warmer sea were left lying on the sea 
bottom and, being of very hard and resistent quality, wer 
drifted in a more or less perfect condition into the banks 0! 
dead shells formed on the ancient Suffolk coastline. In Fig 
a specimen is shown with the mouth of the shell in view. Th 
columella,’ 

They a! 
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four great spiral folds which mark the axis or 
or central column, of the shell are well seen. 
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characteristic of the shells known as volutes, some of which 
have two and some as many as eight. This central column 
of spiral shells is produced by the close adhesion of the con- 
tiguous walls of the spirally twisted chamber. It is always 
thickened by the deposit of shelly substance during growth and 
is usually smooth on its surface, as in our whelks, winkles and 
snails; but in the volutes, mitras, turbinellas, cerithiums and 
cancellarias—mostly not British kinds—the central column 
or columella has one or more spiral ridges on it, like the thread 
of ascrew. The shells shown in Figs. 4 and 7 have, as one may 
see, no screw-thread like that of the volute, nor has the cameo 
siiell, pictured in Fig. 6, though the figure does not demonstrate 
at, since it shows the opposite surface to that on which the 
yuth of the shell opens. The specimen of Voluta Lamberti, 
iotographed in Fig. 2, is one of many which are picked up on 
e seashore at Felixstowe and Bawdsey. These specimens are 
sually supposed to have fallen from the cliff in the course of 
s destruction by the encroaching sea. They have, however, 
very peculiar hardness and colour, being almost as tough as 
etal and quite unlike the fragile porous shells lying in the Red 
rag. There is no doubt that they owe this toughness to the 
hemical alteration of their substance by the sea. Probably 
though this has never been ascertained by analysis, and I would 
ere beg some analytical chemist to settle the point !) silica from 
1e sea-water has combined with the lime and iron present in 
he fossil shells and converted their substance into a resistant 
licate. 


The action upon shells and bones of the mineral substances 
dissolved in sea-water and in the waters which percolate through 
1arine deposits when elevated as “land” is a matter the 
knowledge of which is of the utmost importance for the geologist. 
if properly understood and ascertained in the case of the contents 
of such deposits as the Tertiary sands and clays and the chalk 
ind even older beds, it would throw a decisive light upon the 
vicissitudes to which the * found in them have been 
subjected, and therefore of the geologic conditions under which 
they came to be where they are. Yet it is the fact that nothing 
has been done by chemists or geologists during the past fifty 
years to gain any accurate information on this subject. What 


” 


fossils ’ 


may be called the processes of ‘“‘ fossilisation the chemical 


alteration of sedimentary deposits and their contents—is, 
much as it is to be regretted, an almost unexplored and neglected 
field of enquiry. Even as to the nature and formation of flint 
in the chalk and of chert in sandstones and limestones, no serious 
investigations have been made, and no theories based on thorough 
and accurate studies, such as to-day—owing to improved know- 
ledge and methods—are possible, exist. The sea-hardened 
volutes found on the Suffolk shore have probably not been 
derived recently from the adjacent crag cliffs, since we do not 
find other shells from the Red Crag in this condition associated 
with them in the proportion of their abundance in the cliff 
from which they are wrongly supposed to come. Two or three 
very fine specimens of Cassidaria (Fig. 6) and a single specimen 
of a remarkable whelk-like shell, Fusus (Atractodon) elegans, 
have been picked up on the shore in the same condition as the 
hardened specimens of volutes, but so few of other species that 
they have passed unnoticed and I am unable to give any list 
of them. It is possible that the hardened volutes and the few 
other shells found in like condition have been carried by sea 
currents from deep, submerged deposits in the North Sea, and 
perhaps were never regularly embedded in sandy crag nor ever 
raised above land since the time when the shells were inhabited 
by living animals. 


The chemical effect of water (rain-water) percolating through 
a sandy deposit upon the shells and bones contained in that 
deposit is of the most destructive nature. It dissolves shell a1d 
bone (the carbonic acid in the water dissolving the lime), as does 
also sea-water, and-the wonder is that any shells or bones are 
ever preserved in ancient deposits. In the Red Crag of Suffolk 
the pulverulent condition of the bones of whales which lived 
in the sea which deposited it (not to be confused with other 
bones from the nodule bed) and the thin, brittle character of 
the shells are caused by this action of percolating water. It 
has been shown by Mr. Whittaker, F.R.S., that the upper layers 
of the Red Crag are in many localities deprived altogether in 
this way of the shells once present and are converted into red 
sands without a trace of a shell! In a few other localities the 
sand of the Red Crag has become hardened (how, exactly, is 
not clear) in certain layers, and when the lime-made shells are 
dissolved out, hollow moulds are left in the hardened sand, 
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giving exactly the shape and marking of the shells. Blocks 
of such hardened crag may be seen now used for building a 
wall at the Manor Farm above Shottisham Creek, near Sutton, 
on the Deben. The process is a common one in all sandy rocks, 
and occurred (as already mentioned) in the broken-up Diestian 
deposit which preceded the Coralline Crag. The nodules of this 
deposit in ‘“‘ the nodule bed ”’ at the base of the Crag contain 
hollow moulds or casts of shells, and are consequently known 
Frequently, though not here, the hollow 
mould becomes filled up later by calcite (crystalline carbonate 
of lime) deposited by percolating water holding it in solution. 
But it is difficult to determine why precisely the percolating 


as “‘ box-stones.”’ 


water at one time or one place dissolves carbonate of lime and 
at another time or place deposits it ! 


The red colour of the Red Crag is one of the results of the 
chemical changes effected by percolating water. The iron in 
such deposits comes originally from black-coloured volcanic 
rocks of great age, originating deeply within the earth’s crust 
This iron has been handed on, altered and re-altered chemically 
in the clays and sands of successive geological ages. When it 
is fully combined with the atmospheric oxygen brought to it 
dissolved in rain water the iron becomes a per-oxide, and is 
ochreous in colour. But it easily loses oxygen or is acted on 
by sulphur from decomposing organic matter, and becomes 
black or gives a green or bluish tint to the deposit in which it 
occurs. The deepest parts of the Red Crag are sometimes not red, 
since they are removed from the action of the atmospheric 
oxygen. They are of a dark purple tint. The deeply buried 
Coralline Crag under the Red Crag at Sutton has not so much 
iron in it as the latter, and is of a pale sage green tint. When it 
has been brougut to the surface it becomes oxidised in the course 
of time, and is of a pale buff colour. What determines the 
greater or less abundance of iron in such deposits is difficult 
to say, but could be made out were the facts more fully studied 
and known. A very important fact in determining the pre- 
servation or dissolution of fossils in geological deposits is the 
presence or absence of bands of clay. Clay stops the percola- 
tion of water, and where—as so frequently happens—it has been 
laid down by sea or fresh water the shells and bones embedded 
in it, and even those in sandy layers immediately below and 
protected by it, are not dissolved, but often preserved in a 
marvellous state of perfection. Indeed, this protection by clay 
is so effective that in rare instances the actual colour markings 
of shells many millions of years old are retained by them 
when embedded in fine clay. Many years ago, when the Effra 
Vale main sewer was being dug at Dulwich, we used to obtain 
specimens, in the ancient Eocene rock there thrown out, of a 
new species of bivalve which was called ‘‘ Cyrena Dulwichiensis.” 
It was marked with beautiful radiating “ sunset ’’ bands of madder 
brown on a white ground, as are many recent bivalve shells. 
Those coloured bards owed their preservation to the clay which 
shut off from them the destructive percolating water. If the sandy 
beds of crag in Suffolk alternated with bands of clay, the crag 
shells in and below the clay would be hard and firm, unlike the 
tender, friable specimens we now find. Here I must now leave 
the question of the red staining and fragile condition of the 
Red Crag shells. 


Our Fig. 6 reproduces a photograph of the size of the actual 
object (as are all our figures of shells) of a handsome shell of 
thick, heavy substance, rather rare in the Coralline Crag, from 
which many specimens have been derived by the Red Crag. 
It did not exist in the Red Crag sea. It is the Cassidaria 
bicatenata, an extinct species, but closely allied to others 
living at the present day in tropical and sub-tropical waters and 
in the Mediterranean. Among these is the Queen-conch of 
Madagascar, which, as well as others of the kind, is used in 
the manufacture of cameos. 

Fig. 7 is a drawing of a shell which is very rare in the 
Coralline Crag, and has been occasionally found as a derivative 
from it in the Red Crag. It is the Pirula (not Pyrula) 


reticulata. I obtained a Red Crag specimen from Mr. 
Whincop of Woodbridge many years ago. It is a _ most 
decidedly tropical form at the present day. This identical 


species is now found living only in the Indian Ocean. How, we 
may well ask, is its presence, even in the Coralline Crag along- 
side of the existing North Sea shells, such as Isocardia cor, 
Cyprina Islandica and a hundred others, to be accounted for ? 
Figs. 8 and 9 represent a shell of equally distinct tropical 
character at the present day. It is the delicate pearly thin- 
shelled bivalve, ‘“‘ Pholadomya hesterna’’ The only living 
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shell which resembles this is the Pholadomya candida of the 
West Indian Seas. But curious to relate, various species of 
Pholadomya are among our commonest fossils in the secondary 
strata below the chalk (oolites). This shell was too thin and 
fragile to endure, without destruction, the washing out from 
the Coralline Crag beds in which it occurs, and a re-deposition 
in the shifting shell-heaps of the Red Crag sea. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent a shell which is of a decidedly ancient 
and non-British type—the Pleurotoma iniorta. Only half a 
dozen specimens of it have been found, and these are much 
worn and rubbed and are from the Red Crag. It has not been 
found in the Coralline Crag, and we are led to the supposition 
it it was derived in the already fossilised condition by the Red 
ig sea from beds earlier than the Coralline Crag—possibly 
ene sands, of which traces occur in Suffolk. 


All the crag shells above noticed, except the Isocardia, are 
narkable for the fact that they do not occur in the North Sea, 
wth Atlantic, nor even in the Mediterranean, to-day, but are 
ing or have their nearest living representatives in tropical 
© other distant seas. 


s- 


This puzzling fact receives, however, 
explanation when we learn, as we do, that these shells are 
und in the fossil condition in Europe in tertiary deposits older 
in the crags. and that such forms become more numerous, both 
lividually and in variety of species, in proportion as the deposits 
long to more and more ancient geological periods. In early 
iocene they are more numerous than in late Pliocene; in 
iocene yet more numerous, and in Eocene such forms with many 
‘culiar species are the chief components of the shell population, 
ven in the clays and sands of that period in England. Such 
e the Barton clays, the Bracklesham sands, and the London 
vy. Hence we may infer that during the successive deposits 
of the tertiary period these tropical kinds have withdrawn 
radually and continuously from our latitude so that their repre- 
entatives now survive in the far south only. But though change 
of temperature had probably a good deal to do with their final 
extinction in this part of the world, their former existence so 
far north, as well as in the remote south, was probably in the 
main determined by the former connection of seas across Europe 
with equatorial seas and the subsequent cutting off of inter- 
communication of northern and southern sea-basins by geologic 
changes in the disposition of continental land and marine areas. 
There has not been a migration of species to the south, but there 
has been a former extension and later shrinking of a continuous 
marine area connecting our area with southern latitudes and 
their shell-fish. 

Probably by what I have so far related the impression 
has been produced that the cooling and northward opening of 
the Crag sea at the time of the Red Crag deposit brings us to 
the end of the story, and that the Red Crag is the last of our 
geological deposits and leads on by easy gradation to modern 
conditions. But this is by no means a correct supposition. 
The Red Crag deposit is at least half a million—and more probably 
a million—years old! Great deposits have been laid down in 
these islands since the date of the Red Crag. The cooling of 
the sea at that date was only the commencement of a much 
more serious lowering of the climate. The great ‘ Glacial 
Period’ followed the deposit of the Red Crag shell banks. 
An ice-cap of vast glaciers enveloped the whole of Northern 
Europe and spread from Scandinavie across the sea to our 
shores and piled up great thicknesses of clays and sands 
on our East Coast, while glaciers and land ice covered all but 
the southernmost parts of Britain and floating ice filled even our 
South Coast seas. There appear to have been as many as three 
probably four) successive extensions and reductions of the 
extreme cold, the intervals of cold presenting a warmer climate. 
During this Glacial Period the ‘‘ contorted drift,’’ seen as cliffs 
more than one hundred feet high on the coast between Lowestoft 
ind Yarmouth, and then the great thicknesses of the Mid-Glacia]l 
ands, and lastly the chalky boulder-clay, were deposited in 
he area of Suffolk and Norfolk and in other parts. The Swiss 
slaciers spread from the mountains and filled the lakes, 
aching beyond Lyons to the south and to Coblenz in the 
orth, in this period. The shell which is drawn in Fig. 10 
Tellina balthica, or solidula) is found in quantity in the marine 
eposits of this period which immediately overlie the crag, 
uut not in the Red Crag itself. This shell still lives in the 
‘orth Sea, but is not known in the Red Crag. Its coming 
narks the increased prevalence of Arctic conditions. In 
ome of the clays and sands deposited in various parts of 
Britain when this Glacial Period was fully established are 
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found species of shells, many of which are not found in the 
Red Crag nor now living near our coasts, but are 


Arctic species 
now living in the seas of the Arctic Circle. The 


existing beds 
of our present rivers were being slowly excavated before the 
last great extension of glaciers in this period, and the higher, 
middle and lower terraces of gravel left by them as they cut 
their channels, as now seen, were deposited. It is diff ult to 
be quite certain as to the correspondence in age of these terrace 
gravels with the heaped up and irregular marine and coastal 
deposits of the Glacial Period, but it is certain, from the fact 
that the river beds with their gravels in many places cut through 
the boulder clay and mid-glacial sands, that the excavation of 
existing river beds in England and their associated “ gravels ”’ 
are subsequent to the chief deposits of the Glacial Periods 
In the river gravels we find the rough flint implements made by 
early races of man during the period when the land was still 
cold and inhabited by the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave 
lion, hyena, horses and great deer and wild cattle, and also 
during an earlier warmer period, when other species of elephant 
and rhinoceros and the hippopotamus were present in this 
country. As the climate improved, but was still cold, like that 
of the Steppes, we find successive races of men inhabiting caves 
in this part of the world, hunting in successive ages and feeding 
on, first, horses and bison, then reindeer and then red deer, 
carvings and paintings of which they have left in the caves. 


Then at last, some ten thousand years ago, we pass to the 
recent ’’ period and the existing climate and state ot our North 
Sea and the presence of the wild and domesticated animals which 
are still with us. The Straits of Dover had by this time come 
into existence, and cut off Britain from the Continent; the 
men on both sides of it were a pastoral and agricultural folk, 
using implements of polished stone and having arts and social 
organisation not very inferior to those of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, known at a later date to the Romans. 


Thus we see 
that the Red Crag—such of it as we have still left—stands as a 
remarkable and isolated monument. It is a sepulchre of the 
past, completed at the moment when the great ice period was 
beginning. That period was one of varying, often intense, cold. 
It lasted for half a million years, and we have only gradually 
and comparatively recently emerged from it. 

TABLE showwng the succession of the later strata or formations of the Earth's 

crust, as seen in Britain. 


Years since deposited 
(lowest estimate). 


ke POR OME dessaseeen ; . Temperate 
RECENT ..../2. Bronze Age....... 
3. Polished Stone Age 10,060 
OUATERNARY, 
1. Latest river gravels and cave 
ae , - Glacial 
2. Older river gravels 
ee 3. Chalky boulder clay 
4. Mid-Glacial sands... 
5. Contorted drift and clays . 
6. Wevbourne beds Pe Oe Cold 
7 Red Crag (and Norwich Crag) . 500,000 
TERTIARY OR CENOZOK 
| 1. Coralline Crag Warm 


PLIOCENI 2. Upper Pliocene of South Europe 
| 3. Lower Pliocene, including Diest 


ian or Black Crag of Antwerp 


” 


and great deposits in Europe 
(? Upper Many hundreds of feet 
Miocene .../2. Middle 


3. Lower 


,500,000 


thick in Europe : not 
present in the British 
Islands ........... Warm 
1. Isle of Wight bods 
| 2. Barton Clay , 
3. Bagshot and Bracklesham sands 
and clays 
| 4- London Clay 


2,500,000 


EOcEN!I 
5. Woolwich and Thanet beds - 5,000,000 
SECONDARY OR MEsozoK 


ee ee ee cee 7,000,000 


and Trias, in that ordcr ............. : ~ 20,000,000 
PRIMARY OR PALMOz0K 
Still older are the vast thicknesses of the Primary or Palwozoir 
Formations, viz., the Permian, the Carboniferous, the 
Devonian, the Silurian and the Cambrian—all containing 
fossilised remains of once living things ..............056. 100,000,000 
Under these fossiliferous strata great thicknesses of sedimentary rocks 
exist, so much altered that no fossils can be detected in them. _ It is impossible 
to guess how many hundreds of millions of years were required for the deposi 
tion of these earliest water-formed rocks and for the yet earlier changes 
in the earth’s crust. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTGROVE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


—— ae 


MRS CYRIL 





OTGROVE, set remotely seven miles to the south- 
Stow-on-the-Wold, took its name from 

an ancient bordering of nut tree groves. The 

manor has made no mark on local history, and 

from the Domesday survey until the Reformation 
was the property ol the Bishops of Worcester It was 
held under them successively by the Rodboroughs and 
Brownings. It has been said that Notgrove went to the 
Whittingtons on the marriage of one Cecilia Browning to 
sir Guy de Whittington The latter has been described as 
nephew of Sir Richard Whittington, Mayor of London, 
but it is not absolutely certain that the great Dick of our 
nursery tales was son to Sir William Whittington of Pauntley, 
from whom the Notgrove Whittingtons were descended. 
John Whittington was lord of the manor in 1608, and it is 
possible that his grandfather, Alexander, third son of John 
Whittington of Pauntley, was the first to make his home 
at the manor house, for he is styled “‘ of Notgrove’”’ in the 
Harleian Visitation of 1623. In the little parish church 
which stands by the gate of the manor house are two unnamed 
tombs, one with the effigy of a knight in armour and the 
other showing a figure in a long robe Ihe arms are those 
of Whittington and allied families, and no doubt the effigies 


west ofl 
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represent sixteenth century owners. 
poet who put the history of Notgrove into rather pedestri 
verse refers thus to other monuments : 


THROUGH 


—_a- 


CUNARD. 


An eighteenth centur: 


Near y‘ 
\ female figure lies in formal state : 


Communion and without a dat 


Whom she here represents is quite unknown, 
Though most suppose she was a Wittingdon 
At north a friar’s effigy is clad 

As gloomy bigots were, in vestments sad 
Another in y® churchyard stands to view 
With ve same robes and dismal visage too ; 
And in y® isles engraved a lady fair 

With hands uplifted in y® act of prayer. 


Rudder, however, gives the date of the first lady’s tomb a 
1630. She was doubtless one of the daughters of the Joh 
Whittington who owned Notgrove at the beginning of th: 
seventeenth century. He had no sons, and the propert: 
passed through the hands of Sir Clement Clerk, Nathani 
and Thomas Pyrke, and so to Joseph Watkyns, who took 
the name of Pyrke and was in possession when Rudder wrot: 
in 1779. Its later history has seen it in the possession in 
turn of Christ Church, Oxford, and Corpus, Oxford. It wa 
from the latter college that the manor house, then used as 
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Cynl Cunard in 1908. 


Cotswold tradition. 


a farm, was bought by the late Mr. 
The building is typical of the 








as the reign of Henry VIL., 
but the main fabric may date 
from anything between 1600 


and 1700. 

/ , 

It is always difficult to date 
a Cotswold house with any sort 
of accuracy, unless the builder 
has he ‘Iped us by carving the 
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NOTGROVE MANOR: 


GROUND FLOOR. 
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Some 
details of windows and roof suggest that part of it is as early 
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year on porch or fireplace, or unless the quartering of a coat 
of arms marks some marriage which establishes at least an 
approximate limit for the builder’s activity. In the distant 
uplands of Gloucestershire, 
traditional ways of building 
lingered on for generations after 
new architectural fashions had 

































achieved full sway in more 
accessible regions. Masons. 
moreover, seem to be more 
conservative workmen than 

peeneeeettt , 

PLANS: 
FIRST FLOOR. 
bricklayers and carpen 


ters. Their material is 
less tractable, and they 
are less likely to take 
kindly to experiments and 
to abandon their custom- 
ary forms and workman- 
ship. An interesting 
modern example of this 
continuity of idea and 
practice is to be seen on 
the Manor estate. There 
was a shortage of cottages 


Several in the village, 
which must be between 
three and four centuries 


old, show the simple 
Cotswold type to perfec- 
tion, but, unhappily, the 
authorities of Corpus, who 
now own about a half 
of Notgrove parish, have 
allowed their cottages to 
fall into ill-repair. When 
the late Mr. Cyril Cunard 
decided to build for his 
estate servants, he em- 
ployed no _ architect 


ordinarily a_ regrettable 
omission — but went to 
the local mason. So un- 
troubled and unstained 
has been the current of 
building ways in Not- 
grove, that the resulting 
cottages take their place 
faithfully and naturally 


amid the old ones. 
When a century ot 
weathering has passed 
over them, it will take a 
skilled antiquary to fix 
their period. This is the 
result, not of a studied 
imitation of old forms, 
but of an unconscious 
tradition which, save in 
a few such remote neigh 
bourhoods, is, not dying 
but dead. 

The plan of Notgrove 
Manor shows by hatched 
lines the extent of the 
house in 1908. The west 
wing, the walls of which 
are shown in solid black, 
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is new, and from the 
designs of Mr. A. N 
Prentice. It is in part 
built on old founda 
tions which were 
found, but it is 
difficult to guess what 
was the disposition ot 
rooms in the original 
complete house rhe 
east and south 
are all old, save for an 
extension of the latter 
and modifications in the 
planning. The present 
entrance hall was made 
by taking out the floors 
of the first and second 


wings 


floors they were ol 
uncertain date—and 
exposing the fine 
original roof. The 


balusters of its gallery 
were rescued from an 
old building at Shrews- 
bury [his alteration 
cannot be regarded as 
a reversion to original 
conditions, but was 
amply justified by the 
need not only of an 
airy entrance hall to 
give focus to the plan, 
but also because the 
gallery serves as an 
admirable corridor be- 
tween the south and 
east wings. To have 
retained the first-floor 
room, which is now the 


upper part of the 
entrance hall, would 
have meant the pro- 


vision of a narrow and 
ill-lighted passage. In 


Cotswold houses ot 
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built on a 
very extended plan 
their designers were 
content to arrange that 
all rooms should com 
municate and to do 
without 
Other days, other man 

ners—and as we have 
a prejudice against 
going through = each 
others’ rooms on_ the 
way to bed, some 
definite modifications 
of seventeenth century 
plans are essential, pace 
the rigid archeologist. 
The stone fireplace is 
a good late Tudor ex- 
ample, and is adorned 
with the Whittington 
arms. In the inner 
sitting hall, which was 
in farmhouse days a 
medley of kitchen 
offices, an old open 
fireplace was found, and 
above it has been fixed 
a stone carved with 
the arms of the Beau- 
champs, Earls of 
Warwick. This was 
found when the founda- 
tions for the new work 
were excavated. It is 
likely that it once 
belonged to the church, 
the advowson of which 
was in Beauchamp pos- 
session as early as 1307 
If so, the Elizabethan 
builder who took it 
from its first use was a 
luckier or bolder man 
than the parishioners of 
1650. They removed a 


this sort, 


passages. 
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tomb slab from the churchyard ‘“ which 
was hollow, to make a trough for the 
cattle to drink out of ; but there was such 
a lowing and disturbance among them 
the day and night following, as struck 
the people with terror and amazement, 
and caused them to bring back the stone 
o its former place, and then all was 
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quiet again.”’ It is unfortunate that nine- 
teenth century cattle lacked the keen sense 
of archeological fitness which flourished 
at Notgrove in 1650, as countless fonts 
and grave slabs might thus have been 
spared to us. Not the least of the new 
beauties which has come to Notgrove 
Manor with its rehabilitation is due to 
the gardens laid out by Mrs. Cunard. 
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The pergola which follows the gentle upward slope westwards 
from the south wing and the paved stairway beneath it are of 
rough, but not affectedly rough, Cotswold stone, and a note 
of refinement is struck here and elsewhere in the garden by 
the employment of eighteenth century French vases of 
stone, which came from the grounds of Orleans House, 
Twickenham. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 











THE LIFE OF A 
TRAINER. 


EN who have to do with horses usually possess a 
humour of their own, and if anything is calculated 
to develop it, a stable and a racecourse must do so 
No doubt “ Sam Darling’s Reminiscences ’’ (Mills 
and Boon) will be diligently conned by those who 

are curious in regard to horseflesh, and especially that form of 
it which plays its part in the most national of our sports. But 
there are others who will like this book because of its frank, 
sincere and often naive exposition of humanity. The author 
of it was born into an equine atmosphere, as his grandfather, 
with whom he was a great favourite, trod the same path that hx 
was to tread. He was, in fact, a trainer whose name is associated 
chiefly with Hesperus and Isaac, the latter a grey gelding famous 
in racing annals. Many readers will feel that they have met 


the old man’s prototype more than once His character and 
even his appearance are insinuated, if not given at length, in 
one brief little anecdote. ‘‘ My grandfather had a habit of 
closing one of his eyes, and one day when on a racecourse (Don 
caster, I believe) a friend met him and said | beg you 
pardon, Mr. Darling, but you owe me {50.’ What ?’ he said, 
and opened his eye. ‘Oh, I’m so sorry; it was a one-cyed 


man I bet with.’ Sam called him back and paid !”’ 
Mr. Darling’s father rode, but did not train, and died when 
the boy was quite young, after which he went to live with his 
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Alcester, Warwickshire. A 
curious recollection of the teaching of that day is that the first 


grandfather, going to school at 
sum he was set to do was to subtract his own height from thai 
of Goliath of Gath, the Philistine! He seems to have set about 
his own special education very early and in an independent 
manner At about the age of eight “ I mounted the horse of a 
visitor who had come to see my grandfather, which ran away 
with me over some deep stone quarries I managed to stick 


Hali 
they said, 


on had I not [ should probably have broken my neck 


the village turned out when we returned, riding, 


as if nothing had happened. They didn’t expect to see the 


little boy Darling on the horse’s back again.’’ Another early 
feat is connected with the memory of Fred Archer, who at one 
time owned a very small pony called The Chow, a miniature 
racehorse, little bigger than a Newfoundland dog. Fred's father 
had matched her for £50 over a mile at Warwick against a pony 
Willan, called Mrs. ‘ Croppy’ 
Willan, because she wore her hair short, and gaiters,’’ and asked 
All this formed 


During the course of it 


belonging to Mrs “ generally 
Darling to ride, which he did most successfully 
an appropriate beginning to his careez 
he trained for a list of owners which occupies nearly a page of 
rhe last name is that of Mr This took him 


print Gubbins. 


over to Ireland, where he thoroughly appreciated the native 


FURNITURE AT 


OSTELL PRIORY, a most important Adam house, 
is happily rich in furniture of its own period, and 
presents the rare interest shared with Harewood, 
Osterley and a few other houses of this time in 

specimens that are unquestionably 

designed by Adam and executed by Chippendale. In two 
instances, notably Nostell and Harewood, Chippendale’s 
original invoices exist, and by these invaluable documents it 
is made possible to distinguish the work of his firm from those 
of the large number of cabinet makers who reproduced all 

Chippendale’s novelties as quickly as they appeared. When 

by the help of these invoices it has been ascertained what 

were the peculiarities of technique that distinguished Chippen- 
dale’s work, it can be applied unfailingly to other pieces ; for 
the imitations, however good, never quite touch the master. 

Broadly speaking, the furniture that emanated from 

Thomas Chippendale’s firm while under his personal super- 

vision, and even when influenced by Robert Adam’s 

designs, possessed, firstly, strength ; secondly, always perfect 
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humour On one occasion, arriving at Limerick in a Carriag, 
‘ Shure, are you My 
I said, and he walked away. 


by himself, a porter came up and said : 
Sam Darling ?’ ‘ Yes,’ Presently 


he came back with nearly all the porters on the station, and said 


Your honour, we're delighted to meet you. You trained 
Galtee More when he won the first English Derby for Ireland 


and shure we will never forget the whisky flying about that 


night. The mountains were alight with it!’ also saying how 
proud they were of meeting the trainer of the winner; an 


as the train moved out the spokesman came up to the carriag; 
window and said: ‘ Your honour, we can tell you that if you'd 
nly put up for Limerick we'd return you for Parliament.’ 

Many of the most amusing and characteristic anecdotes are t 
be found in a chapter called Stray Fancies. The following 
has a Rabelaisian touch : lwo gentlemen of enormous pri 
portions, one of whom I trained for, and his brother-in-law 
took a handsome cab from Waterloo to the Raleigh Club, Regen 
Street 
hand, looked with disgust at what he 


When they paid their fare the cabby opened out hi 
had received, and said 
‘ Blimy, if ever I drives you two gentlemen again I hopes as how 


you'll send your ‘innards on in Pickford’s van!’ These ar 
but afew samples of the human stories in the book; in a futur 


number our racing contributor will discuss its cquine information 
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thirdly, a crispness of carving suggestive of 
wax modelling ; and, lastly, the selection of woods which 
was invariably remarkable. The carved mahogany furniture 
without inlay was sent out by Chippendale either in a dry 
state or just lightly waxed. After 1770, when French polish 
became popular, unfortunately much furniture became subject 
to this inhuman treatment, though it must be allowed that 
the process has been to a certain extent preservative. The 
pieces of Chippendale furniture at Nostell made from Adam's 
designs for Sir Roland Winn are numerous, but earlier 
Georgian specimens also occur here and there about the 
house, such as the remarkable chair bedstead and set of 
chairs now illustrated. These chairs represent the period 
when Chippendale somewhat sacrificed dignity of design 
for trickery of execution, and evidently delighted in astound- 
ing the public with his treatment of the weight-resisting 
strength of mahogauy even when reduced to its most delicate 
capacity. To counterbalance the excessively slight qualities 
of the ribbon which encircles the two C scrolls forming the 
splats, the outer 
frame, legs and arms, 
are thick and strong. 
In fact, these are 
so thick that, even 
with their skilful 
flutings and = orna- 
ments, they would 
appear, in any other 
hands but Chippen- 


proportion ; 


dale’s, disproportion- 
ate to the splats 
Although this _ set 
is not, like most 
of the furniture at 
Nostell, of family 
inheritance, it is 
without doubt from 
Chippendale’s estab- 
lishment. The 


settee served a double 
purpose, and could be 
extended to form a 
bed. This peculiar 
type frequently 
formed part of a din- 
ing-room suite, and 
doubtless was often 
found useful when 
host or guest, whether 
from gout or inso- 
briety, was compelled 
to spend the night in 
the dining-room. The 
illustration shows that 
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removable, and that the folding frame, 
supported by trestle legs, packs up 
under it. The leather coverings are 
probably original: the acanthus carv- 
ing on the legs is in Chippendale’s 
most dainty style, marking a later de- 
velopment of the motive shown on the 
settee at Penshurst illustrated in 
CountTrY Lire of March 19th, 1912. 
Chippendale’s treatment of this detail 
will always be found to be narrow, 
concise and long, and he rarely 
uses the broader and fatter leat 
adopted by other makers. The 
cabriole ot the legs, ending in strongly 
accentuated ball and claw teet, shows 
the pattern carried out to its most 
elegant finish. This same peculiarity 
can be remarked in the chair shown 
in Fig. 4. It is one of the dining-room 
suite at Nostell, and a few vears 
earlier than the other examples, for 
the plain and perforated splat, in con- 
junction with the serpentine lines of 
the uprights, suggests a date about 
1740, as also do the pendant below 
the seat-rail and the shells distributed 
among the ornament. This is a more 
ordinary and practical shape than the 
ribbon motive, which was always very 
costly and fragile. It would be inter- 
esting to know what Chippendale’s 
firm originally charged for a ribbon 
back chair, as his existing invoices do 
not give aninstance. The retail repro- 
duction of such an arm-chair would at 
the present time be about £40, while 
an original arm-chair of this descrip- 
tion, covered in its needlework, might 
fetch {500 at public auction. The 
harpsichord (Fig. 1) is of great interest. 
It bears the signature of the celebrated 
maker Kirkman, and is therefore con- 
nected with a most important period 
of music in this country. It has been 
said of Shudi and Jacob Kirkman, 
who were at one time fellow appren- 
tices and afterwards keen competitors, 
that they left the harpsichord a more 
powerful instrument, and more varied 
in efiect by means of stops and regis- 
ters, than it had ever been before. 
Among composers who have best un- 
derstood the genius of the harpsichord 
have been Handel and Scarlatti. The 
former, with his famous Aria with 
variations in D minor and the Presto 
following it, summed up the history 
and technique of the instrument so 
far as it was then known. Scarlatti 
found such new features to display 
in technical contrivance and effect 
that we are still attracted by an indi- 
viduality the originality of which is 
yet untouched by time. Burkhardt 
Tschudi, or Shudi (as he wrote his 
name in England), was of a good 
Swiss family. He established his 
business as a harpsichord maker in 
Great Pulteney Street about 1732. 
He was a personal friend of Handel, 
patronised by Frederick Prince of 
Wales, father of George III., and was 
permitted to use the sign of ‘‘ The 
Plume of Feathers”’ for his house. 
Jacob Kirkman ‘used the sign of the 
King’s Arms in opposition to Shudi. 
There is some uncertainty as to the 
date when Kirkman started in London, 
but it is known that he secured his 
former master Tabe!l’s widow, and 
with her the business and stock in 
trade, in 1738. He is stated to have 
proposed at breakfast and married 
her before twelve o’clock, one month 
after Tabel’s death. He was a 
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good musician, published several pieces of music for organ 
and pianoforte, and was organist to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. He died in 1778, leaving a fortune of nearly £200,000. 
The date of the Nostell harpsichord may be about 1740, for it 
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is improbable that Kirkman would have signed instruments 
with his name during his master’s lifetime. The legs of the 
stand are, however, rather earlier, and may have belonged to 
another instrument. PERCY MACOUOID. 





FORESTRY AT OXFORD--II. 


N interesting plot in the forest garden in the Oxford 


University Demonstration area is a plantation of 


that aromatic conifer, Thuja _ plicata, the trees 
looking strong and vigorous without exception, and 
sending out fine leading shoots | believe that 


this plot was planted largely as the outcome of the excellent 
results this tree has produced on the estate of Novar, in Ross- 
shire, and as its timber is reckoned of considerable value in 
America it should, I think, be used extensively, especially for 
underplanting in these islands, as it is an excellent shade bearer. 
Planted near to the Thuyas are a number of specimens of Tsuga 
albertiana, the hemlock spruce of Canada. This conifer has 
its leading shoots pendulous, and from this fact it is probably 
more easily able to force its way through the thick under- 
growth; at all events, its shade-bearing qualities are second 
to none 


Near 


is to be 


a plantation of that wind-bearing tree, Pinus laricio, 


seen an interesting demonstration of the rate of 


growth of the European larch, with various other coniferous 
Douglas 


oak, 


measurements, 


Colorado and 
Australian pine, 


or hard-wood trees, such as Oregon 

Cypress, Weymouth 
beech I 
which that 


of growth than any of its rivals. The trees have now been 


firs, Thuja pine 


ash and obtained a number of 


show the larch has maintained a greater rate 


planted five years, and when set out were three year old 


plants 
It will 


that there has 


Demonstration 


interest arboriculturists to learn 


just been started in the University area a 


plot of the Western American larch, Larix occidentalis. This is 
a tree which may have considerable possibilities in this country. 
In its native habitat it is an object of great beauty, reaching the 
Its habit 


is most graceful and its growth is pyramidal, while its timber, 


great height of 2ooft. and attaining a girth of 24ft. 
according to a leading authority on the subject, has no equal 
among American coniferous trees. It is found among the hills, 
and as it is partial to a humid climate, should certainly be experi- 
mented on our Western coasts. I venture to suggest that the 
state forcst of Inverliever, in Argyllshire, would offer unique oppor- 
tunities for the testing of the capabilities of this larch in our 
climate 

There is, | admit, difficulty in obtaining seed of the 
Western larch on account of its rapid germination, and I am 
informed that a few years back a representative was sent from 
this country to America just as the cones were on the point of 
ripening He was successful in obtaining a quantity of seed, 
and, travelling home immediately, reached these islands before 
the germinating power of the ovules was destroyed. Near the 
Western larch is a plot of Abies grandis, none too healthy in 
appearance as yet, but the trees have not been established a 
sufficiently lengthy period for their capabilities to be tested. 
1 am of the opinion, however, that the Silver Fir should be 
purposes of under-planting, 
Another 


conifer of interest is Pinus banksiana, a tree somewhat resembling 


utilised in this country only for 
and certainly as a shade bearer it is in the first rank. 


the Scots fir in its earlier stages, but inclined to be more pyramidal 
in habit. A plantation of these trees is to be seen on some very 
poor soil with calcareous tendencies a little distance from the 
main demonstration area. Only a few of the specimens appear 
to be really healthy, and although | have seen in this country 
trees of the species not more than fifteen years or so in age, the 
Banksian pine would not appear to offer great possibilities in 
sylviculture, except experimentally. 

Numbers of different hard wood trees find a place in the 
University Demonstration area. Of oaks one sees the sessile, 
pedunculate and American 


been brought, | believe, from the Spessart, and are undoubtedly 


species. The sessile oaks have 
making more satisfactory growth than the pedunculate trees, 
as well as being the possessors of more dominant leading shoots. 
They may be distinguished from the pedunculate oaks by the 
greater length of their petioles, and the fact that many of their 
leaves remain on the trees throughout the winter. But of the 


three the American oaks show the most promise up to the present 
though in this country they have never been successful as matur: 
trees. 
(Acer platanoides), the sycamore, the European and American 


Other hard woods to be seen are the Norway mapk 


ash, the leaders of the latter damaged considerably by frost 
the edible chestnut (Castanea vesca), the trees of which have 
been planted too widely apart and, as a result, show considerabk 
bushiness; the wych elm and others. All the trees plante 

have been home grown and, generally, the nursery shows 

healthy appearance; but a good deal of damage has recently 
been done to Douglas fir seedlings by the cockchafer grub. A 
trench has been dug and the infested area has been isolated—ai 
important precaution when one realises that the grub remain 
in the ground and continues its ravages for a period up t 
five years. 

In the neighbourhood of Oxford, at Tubney, is a most interest 
ing arboretum, where the men undergoing the forestry cours: 
have opportunities of gaining acquaintance with almost every 
known conifer and many hard woods besides. Here one may 
see the graceful Siberian larch in a thriving condition—a rare¢ 
event in this country, where the tree is almost always killed by 
frost owing to its precocious budding before the departure of 
winter ; and also the hybrid larch, a cross between the European 
and Japanese species. Larix kurilensis has a place in the arbore- 
tum, but this larch from the Kurile Islands seems to suffer mort 
from its habit of early budding than its Siberian relative. Of 
spruces, perhaps the most picturesque is the Servian spruc¢ 
Picea omorika; this tree has points of resemblance with th« 
Sitka spruce, but is more fragile and graceful in appearance 
In its native country it is a mountain tree, and attains a height 
of near 150ft., but is remarkably slender for its great height 
It is one of the few conifers which are restricted to lime- 
Another spruce of in the arboretum is 


Picea orientalis. The tree resembles our 


stone soil. interest 
the Eastern spruce, 
Norway spruce, but shows a slightly different shade of green 
and is of less robust and more graceful appearance. In the 
Caucasus it is common and reaches a great size. 

A tree round which a certain amount of controversy has 
centred, and which can be seen in the Tubney arboretum, is Pinus 
This pine is a native of the region bordering on the 
By some authorities it is held to be a distinct species ; 
Mr. Elwes mentions 


pallasiana. 
Black Sea. 
by others to be merely a variety of P. laricio. 
in his recently published work that it is similar to the Austrian 
pine, but in the Crimea, where I passed through an extremely 
fine wood of the species, the trees reminded me more of the 
Corsican fir, though at the same time they conveyed an undoubted 
impression of a distinct species. The trees I saw were repro- 
ducing themselves by natural regeneration more prolific and 
luxuriant than anything I have ever seen. 

Before concluding this article I should like to 
that the Forestry Depariment at Oxford has, at the present 
moment, the valuable services of two research workers. Mr. 
Speyer, on the etymological of the department, has 
been investigating the biology of the larch aphis, and has 
brought many new facts to light in connection with this 
pest. It has so often been associated with larch canker that 
it is of interest to learn that on the Japanese larch—a tree 
absent in the 

Department, 


mention 


side 


almost free from larch disease—it is entirely 

Oxford district. Mr. Hiley, in the Botanical 
has been investigating larch canker and is doubtful whether 
the aphis is the cause of the spread of this destructive fungus. 
He inclines to the belief that the spores may find an entrance 
to the tree through frost cracks, or that the mycelium may take 
root in dead wood in the first place and thence may force its way 
into the living tissues. It may not, by the way, be generally 
known that the Larch disease fungus has been found on the 
Scots pine in this country. As the report of these investigators 
will be published, I do not think I am at liberty to divulge 
further new facts which have been brought to light, facts which 
will provide in the near future interesting reading for those 


interested in arboriculture. SETON GORDON. 
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A BOOK OF 
S well as being a poet, Mr. Henry Newbolt is the 
master of a sound and supple prose style. 

It would, in fact, be difficult to name a better 

writer of English among his contemporaries. 

This quality is seen to very great advantage in 

The Book of the Blue Sea (Longmans). At a first glance we 
nagined that this work was only one of those wholesome 
nd interesting books for children which the same publishers 
ire accustomed to issue at this time of the year. But a very 
ttle reading showed that Mr. Newbolt has realised a very 
ifferent ambition. The work is dedicated to Sir Horace 
nd Lady Smith-Dorrien “ for the use of three young English- 
nen,” so that the appeal is still to youth, but it is to instructed 
routh. Writing for boys only, it would be sufficient to select 
few of the incidents which are so vigorously described by 
Mr. Newbolt in “ Drake’s Drum,” but here he not only 
enders once more in historic prose a few stories of splendid 
eroism, but he 
is at great pains 
to reproduce the 
itmosphere in 
which they 
ccurred, and to 
explain the plans 
and strategy of 
the great com- 
manders. Deal- 
ing with the 
period which be- 
gins with 1805 
and practically 
ends with the 
search for Sir 
John Franklin, 
the book may be 
described as the 
last epic of Eng- 
land’s wooden 
walls. It is in 
every way likely 
that before the 
ending of the 
present war Eng- 
lish seamen will 
have added many 
glorious chapters 
to the history of 
the Fleet, but 
they will be very 
different. To take 
one example, 
Nelson used to 
call his frigates 
the eyes of the 
Fleet. He would 
not do so now, 
because the work 


done by those 
Cossacks of the WOODEN 
sea is, under 


modern conditions, accomplished by aircraft and submarines. 
Nor would it be possible for any battleship to-day to imitate 
the deeds recounted here. In the Battle of the Baltic : 

The Danish line of defence in front of Copenhagen was nearly four miles 
long ; it consisted of ships, hulks, pontoons and floating batteries, and they 
could bring at least 800 guns to bear upon an approaching enemy 

With modern gunnery annihilation would have been 
the end of a force attacking such a position. But Nelson 


was never content to bottle up an enemy. The actual 
fighting took place with only from 2o0o0yds. to 240yds. 


between the two lines, and Nelson wished to get nearer 
because the naval gunners of that time liked to fight muzzle 
to muzzle. As it was, the Admiral, Sir Hyde Parker, was 
so moved with compassion that he signalled to his second 
in command to discontinue the engagement. Mr. Newbolt 
has related the incident in verses that surely must be 
immortal, and the following is his prose version : 


Nelson’s nerve was never shaken. A round shot had just splintered 
the mainmast near him ; he smiled, and said, ‘‘ Warm work, but, mark you, 
I would not be elsewhere for thousands": and now when his kind Com- 


mander-in-Chief tried to let him down easy, he simply made a joke of it— 





THE WEEK. 


action !”’ he said * Now 


u know, Foley, IT hav 


an immortal joke * Leave off 
do.” Then he said to his flag-captain: *“ Y« 
I have a right to be 


remarked, *‘ I really do not see the 


blind sometimes,” and putting the gl 


his blind eye he signal.” 


We hope there are few young men in Great Britain who 
cannot say by heart the verse into which this was put. Yet 
we cannot refrain from quoting it, so that it may stand side 
by side with the prose version : 


flving above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the 
* Mark vou, I wouldn’t be elsewhere 
Said he, “ 


The Admiral’s signal bade him fly 


Splinters were 
Sound 
now, 


for a thousand pound ! 


But he wickedly wagged his head, 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eve 


And “‘ I’m damned if I see it!” he said 


that is really comparable to that Baltic 
Z3attle was the 


attack of Sit 


The only feat 


Edward Pellew 
(who had been 
raised to the 
peerage as Lord 


Exmouth) on the 
Algerian pirates 
After describing 
the bay and the 
stone pier jutting 


out from the 
town with a still 
longer Mole or 


breakwater 
across the end of 
it, making, if you 
look from the 
town, a gigantic 
capital T, which 
is upside down if 
looked at from 
the sea, Mr. 
Newbolt goes on 
to say: 

rhe 
battery mounts mort 
hity 


lighthouse 
than guns, in 


three tlers—as many 


as the broadside of a 
three-decker; only 
heavier, 


this 


the guns are 
and the sides of 
three - decker are of 


solid stone rhe 


battery at the right 
end of the Mole has 
thirty guns and seven 
mortars; the whol 
length of the Mok 
itself is lined with a 
double tier of guns, 
WALLS. bringing the total 
number up to 220, 
besides two single guns, 68-pounders, which are over 20 teet in length 


Then along the sea front of the town itself there are nine more batteries ; 


two by the left-hand end of the triangle’s base ; fishmarket 


battery, to the right of these, and nearly opposite the entrance of the harbour ; 


one, called the 


three more along the inner side of the harbour; one over the gateway of 
Besides all these 
batteries and a fort on the north side of the town, and three batteries and a 


the pier, and two more to the right of it there are six 


very heavy fort on the shore beyond it, all within 1,200 yards each way 
and many other forts and batteries on the hills around, not so near, but still 


within shot of a fleet in the bay 

Five hundred guns manned these batteries, and there were 
about 40,000 troops in the town, and in the harbour nine 
frigates and corvettes and thirty-seven gunboats ready to 
dash out and attack the British Fleet as soon as the batteries 
succeeded in crippling them. It is no wonder that when 
the Dey was called upon in very strong terms to surrender 
he refused to answer. The story of the action must appear 
almost incredible to those who have confined their attention 
to the navies of to-day. The Algerines reserved their fire 
as the ships passed along the Mole, for they meant to take 
the flagship by boarding from their thirty-seven gunboats, 
so that the Queen Charlotte at half-past two reached the 
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left-hand end of the Mole and anchored by the stern half a 
cable from it, also lashing her head to the mainmast of an 
Algerian brig lying in the harbour. It is characteristic that 
when Lord Exmouth saw the Mole crowded with troops, 
who had got on to a parapet to look at the ships, he waved 
to them as he passed to get down under cover. That was 
the spirit in which men fought before the age of German 
“kultur.””. The Superb came -up and anchored 25oyds. 
astern of the flagship, and the Minden about her own length 
from the Superb, then came the Albion and the Impregnable. 
The frigates and the Dutch Squadron came in most gloriously 
under a very heavy fire. The shooting of our Navy mtst 
have been then almost as good as it is now. 

The Oueen Charlotte fired three broadsides in the first six minutes ; 
the first of them killed and wounded 500 of the enemy, and all three swept 
the fortifications of the Mole-head irresistibly Seeing that she had ruined 
this part of the defences, she then sprang her broadside towards the pier- 
gate and the lighthouse battery These were further from her, but the gunners 
had been so thoroughly trained that they soon crumbled the tower of the 
When the 
last of those guns fell, an Algerine chief was seen to leap upon the ruins of the 


lighthouse and brought down gun after gun from the batteries. 


parapet and shake his scimitar at the ship with useless rag 


When the fortifications were destroyed, Lord Exmouth 
began to devote his attention to the gunboats, and he sank 
thirty-three out of the thirty-seven. At the present time 
the story of these great deeds will be read with renewed 
interest, even by those who have often heard it before. They 
will recognise that the Navy of that time, if it did not actually 
make the traditions, handed on with increased lustre the 
reputation which British seamanship had gained in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. The author has completely realised 
his desire to revive the patriotic devotion of the young man 
of to-day 


A Schoolmaster's Apology, by the Rev. C. A. Alington, Headmaster 


of Shrewsbury School Longmans, Green 
MR. ALINGTON says that his Apology was written, “ with some trifling 
exceptions within a week rhis does not strike us, it must be owned, as 

most remarkable fact about his book rhe charm of his geniality, the 
freshness of his common sense and the good faith of his humour—these ar 
ill decidedly more remarkabl He must be the most engaging of head- 
nasters. He suggests that the public hardly realise how completely the old 
attitude of masters and boys towards each other has changed in our Public 
School und if modesty had allowed him, he could not have illustrated the 
hange more forcibly than by pointing to the fact that he is h mself the head 
master f one f them That such gaiety, such easy humanity, such irre- 
pre ble youth, should hold the office supposed to be reserved for starch and 
buckram é ul dire Mr. Alington stands so pleasantly little upon his 
dignity that we need not be shy of proposing Miss Moucher’s “ Ain't I 
volatile ?" for his motto. Moreover, his candour unmistakably invites free 
pet let us go further and say that his book is not only an admirabk 
vindication of our Public Schools, it is also, less intentionally, as damaging 
a criticism them as their bitterest opponent could have composed in, say, 
it least ten day \ pupil of Mr. Alington’s would have the finest possible 
training in courage, sense, good manners—in the capacity for dealing with 
men and for assuming responsibility These are great matters, and they 


ver a gre 


Publi 


to our great schools than sch 


at part of life opinion—which is surely far more friendly 


~olmasters generally seem willing to believe 


freely acknowledges the country’s immense debt to Mr. Alington and his 


und is probably quite content to leave the question at that. But 
when a schoolmaster, in eagerly defending the admitted and admired strength 
yt the system, expo 
ipology, it is reasonable to point out the weakness as emphatically as 
possible Briefly, 


humorous and intelligent man, it is not the book « 


es its weakness as ingenuously as it is exposed in this 


then, while this is the book of a most companionable and 


f an educated man 


would be the first to admit it—as lightly as he admits 


Mr. Alington, perhaps 
that he cannot understand George Mered.th, that he cannot imagine anyone 
reading Racine for pleasure, or that he prefers “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” to 
works of (what he calls) “ frank realism.”” Anyhow, the fact that the head- 


master of a big Public School is capable of talking to the world at some length 


m literary matters (his pleasant chatter on Church matters must be left for 
others to criticise) with the airy superficiality of a clever and wilful under- 
graduate is really the whole indictment of the Public School system. Perhaps 


superficiality is good enough for boys; perhaps it is more important to 
stimulate their interest anyhow than to lay before them sound knowledge 
und ripe judgments; perhaps to skate light-heartedly over troublesome 
intellectual difficulties does not teach them to do the same. Yet these are 
it least debatable points, whereas we all know that a Public School education 
turns out very nice boys. But as long as schoolmasters insist on defending 
the unattacked, while their critics attack the undefended, there certainly 


eems little chance of an agreement between them 


Stories Told to Children, by Michael Fairless 


RARE indeed are the children’s books that can charm equally the generation 


Duckworth 


that reads aloud and the generation that listens But to this small and select 


company Stories Told to Children emphatically belongs. These four fairy 


tales, originally published in “‘ The Grey Brethren,’ and since then several 
times reprinted, have now been published separately. The illustrations, 
by Flora White, catch delightfully the very spirit of fairyland, and there is 
a preface by M. E. D. (W. Scott Palmer) that throws an interesting light on 


the genesis of some of the stories. The “* Dreadful Griffin ” tale, for instance, 
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which is “‘so breathless and exciting that you can’t take your mind off 


for a second,” was invented for a “ quicksilvery sort of boy” who had |} 
some means to be kept quiet while an artist made a sketch of him. Moreov: 
it was this same little boy who found two pennies near a tree in Kensingt 
Gardens where he had lost only one, with the result that the tree is marked | 
Mr. Barrie on the map in his book, “ The Little White Bird.” In another . 
the tales, “‘ The Discontented Daffodils,” lovers of ‘‘ The Roadmender ” y 
recognise the germ out of which the story grew—the keen thrill of joy tl 
caught Michael Fairless on a spring morning when she went to see a field f 
of daffod.ls, that “ host of joyous yellow trumpeters proclaiming ‘ Victor, 
to an awakened earth."”” That the manner in which the stories are related 
admirable goes without saying. 
thing ; 


The style of Michael Fairless was no ri, 
it has a flexibility that adapts itself as read.ly here to the needs 
the child reader as in other books to the expression of profound and mysti: 
thought. Stories Told to Children is a book that any child must like: it 


a book that the more imaginative among children will love. 

The Game of Life and Death, by Lincoln Colcord. (Macmillan.) 
THIS book consists of eleven short stories of the sea—each in its own w 
a little masterpiece. They are not of the usual rollicking, ‘ 
nor are they romantic descriptions of moonlit seas 
are dipped in tragedy, tales of dread and terror; of the strain and tussk 


of life; of “ wind and sea, rain and lightning, the blowing away of sa 
the smashing of boats 


’ 


*‘ yo-heave-ho ” tyy 
More than half of the: 


the handling of canvas, the bracing of yard 
What the writer does not know about seamanship is not worth knowing, : 
to less gifted mortals it seems almost unfair that he should also be a pa 
master in the art of writing short stories. 
in two trades ? 


For why should one man ex 
His stories are strong and vivid, built up of arresting, cl 

cut phrases which lead up so unfalteringly to the inevitable climax that t 
last sentence goes swift and sure to the reader's brain, explaining, completir 
and driving home the whole. Where all are so good it is d.fficult to poir 
out the best of these tales, the more so as some of them are grim to the | 
degree, and some are in lighter vein. 
clever bit of work 


“The Measure of a Man” is a ver 
“Carrying Sail’’—which ends in a broad smile- 

bad to beat, although the slightest in the book 
Game of Life and Death ” 


Perhaps the finest is “1 
itself, in which Lee Fu Chang, a grand seis 

if ever there were one, and another Chinaman, a pirate chief, play a g 
of poker, with the life of Lee Fu Chang himself and that of an English capta 
as stakes. “ Thirst” is a terribly vivid account of shipwrecked men adr 
“The Moths ”’ But behir 
the sombre realism of many pages of this book is that knowledge for wl 
ph.losophy is too dull a term 


on the Pacific, and is quietly sleep-destroying. 
a sense of “love and honour and the s 
of man, whch are not bought with a price and do not de with death.” | 
mysticism were not such a hardly worked word at present, we should sa 
that there is a trace of it in the most unexpected places. 
sure that the author would flatly contradict us 


But we are quit 


The Copy-cat, by Mary Wilkins Freeman. (Harper.) 


WE seem to remember in one of the author’s early stories an old lady, w! 

had lost her cat, gently bemoaning the cruelty of Providence because “ there 
were cats enough rhere are still plenty of cats in th’s her latest box 
and yet it is impossible to have enough of them when they are so simy 

ind indefinably charming, and are, in short, the cats of Miss Mary Wilki1 
Copy-cat, who gives her name to the series of stories, is not, in fact 
a real cat at all 


Freeman 
She is a little girl in a New England village, who conceive 
um adoring passion for another little girl at 


imitates her 


her school and unconscious! 
That is really all, except for one minute adventure and tw 
delightful old grandmothers, who secretly plot smart dresses and sashe 
for their grand-daughter. It is the mildest little chronicle, and yet one 

the most pleasant imaginable, and, when Copy-cat finally has pretty pin 
ribbons instead of her old gingham, positively exciting. There are real 
* Johnny-in-the-Woods,” a little boy who is fired I 
reading ballads to emulate Robin Hood and put right all the wrong in the 
world ‘I was thinking of all those poor cats and kittens that Mr. Jim 
Simmons has and doesn’t half feed, and that have to go hunting around folks’ 
back doors in the rain, when cats hate water, too, and pick things up. That 


cats in the story of 


must be bad for their stomachs, when they ought to have their milk regularly 


in nice, clean saucers.”” The chains by which the author binds us captive 


ire of the thinnest gossamer, but they ho'd us unfailingly, nevertheless 


The Great Release, by K. Keith 


THIS is a novel almost exactly like other “ 


(Chapman and Hall 


nice novels.”” It contains the 
marvellously beautiful, fashionable, golden-headed, heartless mother wl 
gambles and neglects the little boy Ten vears ago Mrs. Cholmondely wou'd 
have been made deliberately wicked; now she is only worldly and vair 
und drifts naturally in the ways of her smart set Indeed, she feels some 
stirrings of compunction because she insisted on bath'ng before the birt! 


of her child and was nearly drowned, in consequence of which the little boy 


was born prematurely with sea-green eyes and a horror of the sea. This the 
1uthor, I think, feels to be a strong scientific and modern conception. Possibly 
twenty years ago the inc'dent would have been treated in a more veiled and 
romantic manner, but the old novel tradition is unm/’stakably there The 


reader is at once certain that the sea will claim its own again, and that the 
little boy, grown to a hero, will be drowned in the last chapter with a row 
of dots. And, sure enough, drowned he is, and there are the little dots 
though not quite all the way across the page. Earlier in the book, too, he 
(the proper traditional phrase): “* The 
The heroine, too, looks at him with “ gentian-blue 


is heard “‘ muttering in his sleep” 
sea will get me some day.” 
eyes.” But the depressing thing is that the whole book is not of a piece 
there are attempts at realism and first-hand observation and restraint which 
spoil one’s innocent pleasure in the traditional phrases and happenings 
Another time the author must really try to write seriously and humbly 
about life as it comes to him, or else plunge more whole-heartedly into the 
good old Mudie-box-in-a-country-parsonage tradition. 
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AND 


ITS REMEDY. 


OR some time past breeders and horse owners 
have known that in a national emergency there 
would be a grave shortage of horses in the 
British Isles. Little, if any, attention was paid 
to their warnings. Since war broke out the 

truth of their contention has been made abundantly clear; 
but it is useless now to talk of the past. For that reason 
we have somewhat curtailed some of the following letters 
so that they may deal only with the problem of the future 
supply. These letters are the result of an invitation 
given to all sorts and conditions of men who could speak 
with authority from their widely varied standpoints to suggest 
plans by which many more men may be induced to breed 
light horses. The problem is both pressing and vital, and 
we disagree with those of our correspondents who think it 
will solve itself. Immediate steps should be taken to organise 
a thoroughly sound scheme on commercial lines. A satis- 
factory plan can only be arrived at by free discussion on the 
part of all interested. To this end we urge every reader 
of Country Lire who has influence with any association 
that is affected by the problem to induce it to meet and discuss 
freely the question from all standpoints. We are glad to 
announce that many Farmers’ Unions, Chambers of Agri- 
culture, etc., whose co-operation we have invited, have promised 
to raise discussion either at their next ordinary meeting 
or at a gathering convened for the purpose. It is to be 
hoped that every interested society throughout the kingdom 
will follow this example. Some of our correspondents mention 
the desirability of bringing home injured mares from the 
front. It is a pleasure to say that this suggestion, which 
was made in CounTRY LIFE a few weeks ago, has been adopted 
by the authorities. Steps are being taken to send home all 
mares suitable for breeding purposes, but they will go a very 
small way towards solving the serious shortage of the future. 
We would cordially thank our correspondents for the con- 
siderable trouble to which they have put themselves in 
elaborating schemes, some of which are now printed. From 
the very large number of letters that have been received it 
is only possible this week to publish the following. Next 
week we shall print a further selection. These letters deserve 
very serious consideration. Any criticisms of, or additions 
to, the suggestions made will be welcomed. 

Sir,—The question you raise is of national importance; but with horses, 
as with everything else, it is merely a question of demand and supply, and 
I think that the value (up to £70) of any animal fit for serious work is at 
present so greatly enhanced that farmers w.ll be mating every mare they can 
lay hands upon for the next year or two, w.thout any encouragement from the 
would automatically increase the 


Government, and the step I advocate 


number of horses bred. Every man who owns a sound mare of really good 


conformation—over 13h. 2in. high, and other than a heavy cart mare- 
should be given by Government a small sum annually, so long as the mare 
produces a live foal. The service fee should also be given. If on inspection 
the following April the yearling gives indications of having been properly 
housed and fed, another small premium should be given, and this should be 
repeated the following April. In this way the criminal neglect shown by the 
average small farmer to his young horse stock during their two first—and most 
obviated But it 


those who have the management of this scheme that these mares must be 


important—winters may be must be insisted upon by 
Every sound mare of good 


But I am most 


suitably mated in order to win the premiums. 
conformation is a potential brood mare—if suitably mated 

strongly of opinion that the stock of several of the best horse-breeding 
districts in Great Britain, especially those which border on the moor and 
districts, has been ruined by the continuous and indis- 


Sound blood horses of the 


mountain pony 
criminate use of the light thoroughbred horse. 
massive type, fit to carry r4st. to hounds, are, with few exceptions, not 
available to the public at low fees. Our hunter brood mares have for a genera- 
tion or two been getting lighter in bone and body, and approximating in type 
to the racehorse, and vet the average breeder tries the same mating as his 


And 


owing to 


great-grandfather would have done—a third or fourth rate racehorse. 
it must be remembered that the racehorse of the present day is, 


the conditions under -which he races, a much lighter animal—at any rate, 


for his height—than his progenitors of seventy or eighty vears ago. What 
is needed, and badly, for the production of hunters and remounts is a plentiful 
supply of hunter sires, to mate with the many good mares up to 12st. 7lb. to 


14st. The premiums for these sires—given at Islington every March—should 
be increased in number, and the owners of light mares given to understand 
that if they want premiums and free services for their mares they must use 
the hunter sires to which they are suited, and not do as they have in the past 

mate 13st. mares with 12st. thoroughbred stallions. It must be remembered 
that a thoroughbred stallion has from his b rth had, as a rule, every advantage 
in the way of food and shelter that man can give him, and if, as a result, he 
should prove capable of carrying 13st. to hounds, it must not be taken for 
granted that when he is mated w:th a 13st. hunter mare his produce reared 


under the conditions possible to a tenant farmer w Il be capable of the same. 


Those breeders who 


are fortunate in the possession of good quality hunter 





brood mares up to more than 14st. can continue to use the thoroughbred sires, 
and, of course, the latter do good work in districts wh'ch still possess active 
cart mares w.th shoulders and decent heads. The breeding of heavy cart 
horses has been a paying industry for vears, and as it wll almost certainly 
bring still larger profits for some years to come, it does not come under the 
heading of undertakings which require Government assistance 
WARD. 


DupLey ¢ 


Sir,—In my opinion, the best way of encouraging the farmers to breed horses 
is to pay a fair price for the produce, and to provide facilities for sending 


stallions throughout the country, so that the farmers can send their mares 
to them at a moderate cost, and without inconvenience as regards distance 


ALBERT BRASSEY 


Sir,—The Canadians I have inspected here are all makes, shapes and sizes 


from 15h. to 16h. high. They look as though they were bred by a blood horse 


trom short-legged cart mares. I am quite satisfied, however, on one point 
that we can breed a very muck better horse here than these imported Canadiat 
It is high time the Board of Agriculture 


the annual Islington Show. 


showed a more generous spirit at 
There should be at least twenty super-premiums 
awarded out of the fifty to sixty King’s Premium horses shown there, and 
a very much larger distribution of free subscriptions given in all countic 

The different County Committees 


of practical men in the 


where there are good hunting brood mares 
composed, as they are, districts, should be 


treet 


given a 


hand to do what they think best in carrying out a scheme of free 


subscriptions.— J. Simons HARRISON 


SIR, 1) Put 


Any horse that has been out for one 


a tax upen every horse that goes out hunting, say of £2 


training with veomanry or othe 
forces and holds a certificate from the commanding officer to pay a tax ot 
‘1; but if he has been out and holds a certificate for 
3) A register of all these 
so that if we had war they cou'd be looked up at ones ] 
that, instead of the 


and that are in 


) tramings, he pay 


no tax and is branded branded horses to be kept 
claim tor this plat 
hired horses that go on trom one regiment to another, 
rthless 


mounted on good horse 


themselves very we animals, we should get ow 


veomanry, etc., s, and each regiment wou'd have 


that owners and breeders of the } would join the 
other ind, above all, 


my rate trained up to a 


its own horses; 


forces sooner than have their horses cared for by 


we should have a number of horses at certain extent 


used to being tied up in the lines and used to gun-fire) instead of taking 


horses as we are doing now, cntirely untrained The sending of good mare 
to the front, which is going on eve w. should be t ones te pped- 
HARRINGTON 

Sir,—I would suggest that well-bred stallions with size and action be located 


in all horse breeding districts. My experience is that the ord nary produce 


of the farmer’s mare is defic‘ent in size and action, and therefore these 
deficiencies should be corrected by the stallion Each vear a veterinars 
expert should be sent by the Government to every breeding district to inspect 


the vearlings bred by the farmers and breeders generally, and the owners ot 


all promising young stock should be offered 3s. a week for each foal until 


it is three vears old, with an understanding that the Government is to have 
the refusal of it at that age for, say, £25 if again approved of by the Govern 


ment expert In the event of the three vear old not coming up to the neces 


sary standard for military purposes the subsidy would be lost to the Govern 
ment, but possibly the nation would benefit by a useful nag horse Phis 
course would distribute the breeding of horses all over England It the 


land 
ploughed up and 


Government bought land and set up large breeding establishments the 


would become tainted in course of time, and have to be 


While I 
Hampton Court 


completely rested from horses was Crown 


Paddocks, and for 


Equerry to the lat 


King this happened at several years 


the breeding of hacks, carriage horses and chargers had to be completely 


discontinued rhe plan I recommend would encourage and help small 


occupiers, and might stop the wasteful habit now in vogue of casting mares 


for slight accidents, which are otherwise sound and fit for brood mares, 
and which could be purchased at a price within a poor man’s grasp.—HENRY 
EWARt 

Sir,—I think no more mares should be sent out of the country if it possibly 
can be avoided here are plenty of stallions but few good mare The 


Government have been sending four vear old mares out to people to keep 


ind breed from till they are five ; I have two, but they are weedy and light 


of bone and not worth breeding from I am told all the others are the same 


It is my intention to breed from every mare I have next summer, but I 


have verv few I think the Government should help the farmer, but I believe 


breeding will become a payable item on any farm at the present time if only 
suitable money can be found.—H. F. pre Trarrorp 
Sir,—Eight years ago my brother and I started the pack of harriers known 


as Mr 


to breed and buy colts to turn into hunters, and held a show and gave prizes 


Piark’s, and straightway we also started a scheme to encourage tarmet 


from £50 to £100 as years went on. At our first show there were seventeen 


entries ; at our last there were sixty We also bought all our hunters from 
our own farmers, and such was the success of our scheme that at least 
horses went to the Army from our hunt alone I believe that if our schem 


became general in every hunt the horse question would be a less seriou 


difficulty than it is now. It does not pay to breed unless help is given. Out 
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it Tattersall’s and privately, 


made {200 apiece for their horses 


irtmnet have 


ind during last December thirty-one horses were sent to Tattersall’s in one 


week. This season we have started a new pack, called the Mendip Foxhounds, 
ind hope, when the war is over, to extend our scheme to the farmers in this 
Hunt Our shows would have been held early in ths month and our prizes 

yuuld have been {150 and over. Such is the popularity of our s¢ heme that 


ve have not a single farmer who objects to hunting our stable has been 


noted for the excellence of the hunters it has contained, and .n many cases 


} 


we were given the maximum price by army buver H. A. TIARK 


Sir I consider that the only really satisfactory solution would be for the 


Government to own several large studs in this country, having a number of 


mares at first, and also buying three and four year old mares, having them 


overed and keeping their produce If they have stallions for the benefit 
f horse breeders they should be allowed to be used at a very low fee, but 
the owner of the mare should be compelled to keep the animal until three 

u id and then offer to the Government, and if the Government wishes 
to purchase at a fair market valuation at that date it should have the option of 
t; if not, then the owner can dispose of it otherwise It will be necessary for 


the Government, if it wishes to purchase good horses, to be prepared to pay 


in equivalent price to that offered by other people, whether British private 
purchasers or buyers for foreigners or foreign Governments If they do not 
do this, the only alternative is to breed their own or a large proportion of 
them, but it is a waste of taxpayers’ money to continue subsidising stallions, 
giving mares to farmers, and then to retain no control over the produce ; while 


when there is a produce, not being prepared to pure hase at the same price 


is a foreigner will, only creates a nursery or breeding establishment in 
this country for the benefit of other nations. No half-bred mare should be 
illowed to leave this country for the next ten years upon any pretext what- 
ever, and geldings should have an export tax of not less than {10 to £15 


each, and this should be operative until such time as the country is replenished 


with horse I believe the Government has had given to it a stud farm fully 


equipped of about four hundred and fifty acres, and this it could commence 
ind extend, but I understand this farm has never been utilised for the 


With the present great fall in the price of 


with 


purpose for which it was given 


thoroughbred stock a large number of two and three year old fillies out of 


training could be bought at a very low price, especially those whose breed 


is not what might be termed “ fashionable,” but which are good hard sorts 


These would make the best brood mares for breeding Army horses, espe- 


cially if crossed with half-bred sires. There has never been an opportunity 
previously when this class of animal could be bought at such low prices as 
small amount of money the Government 


to-day, and for a comparatively 


could be the purchaser of a large number of very useful mares to form the 
foundation of Government studs. With adequate and suitable management 
the expenses of these would be nothing approaching the large amount of 
that has horses as at the 
Many plans have been suggested, but I think the only 


further enquiries as to the manner in which the 


money been wasted by buying unsuitable 
present juncture 
feasible one is to make 
various Government studs on the Continent have been worked, and, after in- 
vestigating these, to work on somewhat similar lines ; but certainly I strongly 
condemn the method that is proposed and that has been adopted, of the 
Government of this country providing stock for the benefit of other nations 


and the ratepayers in this country bearing the burden of it.—GrorGe Crapock 


Board's 
to include groom’s 


Sir,—My suggestions are: All King’s Premium and Premium 
tallions to serve at nominal fees, say, 
fee The Board of 
make up for loss formerly paid by owners of mares. 
stallions to be Board 


every inducemet to put them to a horse during the next few years. The 


a payment of §s., 

Agriculture to increase the grants to stallion owners to 
of fees 
subsidised by the 


Heavy horse 
Owners of all mares to be offered 
War Office to purchase horses rising four years old at a price which will pay 
breeders to breed them; take scme steps to get back to this country and to 


Ireland suitable mares which have been purchased as “‘ remounts” and sent 
abroad, and which by reason of accident or wounds are unfitted for further 
service in the field, but would do for breeding purposes. These mares to be 


sold in England or Ireland.—T. WickHam Boynton 


Sir,—I have often thought and talked over this subject, and always come 
to the conclusion, that when all expenses are paid, a farmer cannot grow a 
suitable horse for the War Office at {40 ; and, further, there are not nearly 
so many famers interested in this class of horse as there were forty years ago, 


I think 
it is generally agreed that they produce, when put to a good, bony thorough- 


neither do I think light cart mares are so plentiful as they were. 
bred, the right kind of horse required for the Army. The question arises—is 
it better for the Government to form studs in different parts of the country 
suitable for breeding horses and let them out as three or four year olds with 
condition, or pay a higher price which should encourage farmers and others 
to breed. Germany and Austria the last few years gave nearly double the 


price in many cases for Irish horses that our Government offered. Perhaps 
the knowledge of the importance of sufficient Army horses during this cruel 
war may be an inducement for breeders to take more interest in breeding this 
class of horse than heretofore. I consider the most satisfactory scheme will 


only be arrived vour valuable 


should lead to that end 


at by co-operation and the discussion in 


Country Luirt Sam DARLING 


Sir,—In Herefordshire the farmers are fully alive to the necessity of breeding 
the hunter class, and a number of them have bought four year old mares 
Many 


spring. If Government 


to breed from farmers are asking me for Government mares for 


next would give us remount buvers some money 


to buy mares to place out, we have an opportunity of selection now that 


rarely occurs, and we might save a lot of real good mares to breed from 
I think it could only be done by purchasing them, as owing to the rise in 
prices many farmers will sell as soon as the mares are old enough for us to 
buy, say, in February and March, as prices are sure to be very high then. 


If Government would only let us buy four year old mares now, brand them 
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and add them to our county studs, a great many breeding mares would be 
saved. By spring the Canadian horses should fill the Government wants 
the latter from the Welsh districts- 


But it is the hunter class that has suffered, and will, suffer 


The Shires and cobs- can well look after 
themselves. 
We want to buy now strong four year old mares to go to a thoroughbred 
sire in the spring.—Remount BuYER 
Si1r,—It is obvious, owing to the enormous shrinkage in horsefiesh throug! 
the war, that we shall practically be denuded of horses in this country should 
it be of long duration, and I earnestly hope that the Government will take 
this matter in hand at once, if in the future we are to have horses, either for 
first, that no mor: 
and, secondly, that mares of an, 
injured at the front, should be re- 
To make breeding pay it is manifest 


our cavalry or for hunting purposes. My views are, 
mares should be sent out of the country 
value, that have not been too seriously 
shipped home for breeding purposes 
that more money will have to be provided by the Government for this purpos« 
as the principal breeders of the country being farmers it goes without saying 
that they will not continue to breed if it is not profitable tothem. They have 
ceased to breed to any large extent for the past few years, because the prices 
they have been getting for their horses have not paid. Many of them have 
ceased altogether to breed the class of animal that is necessary for the Army 
We have not been able to compete with foreign nations in the purchase of 
horses, as other Governments have given a much higher price for their horses 
than our own. Through the big diminution in horses, caused by motor 
traffic, all large commercial houses have been in keen competition in buying 
horses, and they have had to pay from {10 to {20 more than they were giving 
a few years back, therefore one can understand the difficulty of the Army in 
I think that 
In addition 
some legislation will have to be adopted whereby our best mares will not be 


obtaining a sufficient number of horses at the War Office price 
a subsidy will have to be given to farmers keeping good mares. 


sold out of the country for some three or four years after the war is over, 
as other countries now at war will be equally depleted of horses, and will 
again come here, as they have done in the past, to buy our best product 
I hope when this war is over that the Government will see their way to buy 
young horses from three to four years old, and keep them in their own depéts, 
and for each they would have to give from £35 to £45 in order to pay the 
farmer for bre-ding.—HENRY WALTER GILBEY 

Sir,—One cannot deny the fact that it is not possible to breed troop horses 
Among the steps which might be taken to improve matters 
would be the taking of three year olds direct from the farmers or breeders 


at a profit 


the provision by Government of suitable stallions for begetting troopers 
and the presentation or letting of sound mares to farmers of fair-sized holdings 
on condition that the Government takes all sound produce if well reared, et 

at a certain price when they are three years old; 
stallion travelling which is not sound until it is six years old, 7.e., free from 


hereditary disease ; 


the prohibition of any 


the fee charged for Government stallions to be as small 
the publication and distribution free of a really practically 
written pamphlet on the breeding, feeding and training of light horses to 
be bred and reared on the farm. The inherent love of horses which is so 
general among Britishers would force many persons to take up the breeding 
of horses suitable for military purposes, providing that they were insured 
against any serious losses. I do not for one moment believe that horse- 
breeding farmers will increase to any great extent unless assistance is given 
either by the Government or from some other quarters.—SANDERS SPENCER 


as possible ; 


Sir,—Up to the present it has not paid farmers to breed light horses ; they 
have to be four years old before they can be sold or work for their living, 
while a heavy colt can begin work at two years old. In my opinion, the 
(1) That there is far 


(2) That the local committees are not quite the right 


reason the present scheme has not been a success is: 
‘red tape. 


‘ ” 


too much 
In my county they are mostly hunting men, and although 
a hunting man myself, I feel sure a fair proportion of practical agriculturists 
(3) The mare has to be served by a thoroughbred horse at 
rather a high fee, and the result is often a weed of a foal, neither of use nor 
ornament. It has to be insured at a premium of from {2 to £3 per year. If 
this is necessary Government should pay it. For the future there are certain 
to be a great many wounded horses that will in a short time be fit for work 


sort of men. 


is required 


upon the land. These mares should be lent to farmers, upon the conditions 
that they are served by an approved horse (not necessarily a thoroughbred), 
the Government to have the first refusal of the foal, the right to remove 
the mare if not properly taken care of, and all necessary steps taken to breed 
regularly, and that the local committee consist of practical agriculturists 
who would know the applicants and, to a great extent, have the mares under 
constant observation. In short, it all depends upon the local committee 
and you can take my word that they will not be dictated to by an official 
from London, who in many cases knows nothing of local conditions and very 
little of the subject he has in hand.—Joun Kenprick, Chairman, Staffordshire 
Chamber of Agriculture 

Sir,—The pgreatest blow to light-horse breeding will be the decay of fox- 
hunting in England. The Government at the present time, by introducing 
a Bill to make M.F.H.’s liab!e for poultry losses by law, are putting the last 
nail in the coffin of fox-hunting. Unless they are prepared to start large 
breeding establishments of their own, the death of fox-hunting will assuredly 
entail the end of light-horse breeding. —Goprrey HESELTINE. 


Sir,—I venture to suggest that the Government select suitable farms for 
breeding and training purposes in different parts of the country. I think 
such a scheme would not only make up to the Government to a great extent 
their requirements, but also from the same source farmers would have 
opportunities to take up the industry they have dropped through bad prices 
and other causes. I am aware that my plan would mean a tremendous 
outlay, but I believe the scheme would succeed. 

that I am willing to offer my farm of over 600 acres for the purpose subject 
HoppInNotrt. 


I have now only to say 


to the consent of my landlord.—S 
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Srr,—Farmers have given up breeding because it does not pay to keep a 
horse until it is five years old on the chance of a sale to the War Office at 
their prices. A farmer can realise lambs, for instance, in, say, 
from birth (some earlier), fat cattle in just over two years, and milking heifers 
in, say, two and a half years. He turns over his money in crops every year. 
Why should he lock up his capital in horses for five years? It is not likely, 
and is not necessary. In selected districts stallions should be provided 
free. The produce from them should be exhibited, classified and judged 
before the public by Army officers when three years old, and offered for 
sale at the same time and place. These three year olds could be much better 
trained and broken by selected men in the Army than by the breeders, who 
have not the “ hands” or probably the time necessary. When they become 
seasoned horses at five years old, they should be put out for their keep (a 


six months 


proportion of old horses would have to be kept). I believe such an experi- 
ment was tried by Colonel Emery of the 8th London Territorial Howitzer 
Brigade, who bought horses and had no difficulty in putting them out, to 


be recalled every Saturday for training.—ALLAN C. YounG 


Srtr,—It is not at all surprising that farmers are no longer inclined to breed 
light horses now that motors have almost entirely superseded carriage horses 
and greatly reduced the number of riders. 
animal on a farm ; 


The light horse is a troublesome 
he chases cattle, jumps fences, barks trees and spoils 
pastures if grazed alone, as he will not touch grass where his manure has 
fallen, so that it becomes coarser and coarser. When there is no pasture he 
must be fed with good hay and corn, and kept some time before fit to use 
It is not surprising, then, that farmers who breed horses at all prefer to breed 
heavy ones, which they can use on their farms, and for which there is still 
Henry R 


some demand for draught work BLACKBURN 


Sir,—I think steps should be taken to encourage the retention of good 
brood mares in the country, and that at least three premiums of say {10 
each should be offered for the best brood mares at the principal country 
shows, subject to the mare being passed sound from hereditary disease, and 
under the condition that she comes up in foal or covered by a thoroughbred or 
registered stallion ; also prizes of, say, £5 each and three in number should 
be given in the yearling, two year old and three year old classes. I think 
this would help to encourage breeding, and also a rather higher price might 
be given for the better class of animals suitable for cavalry horses, et« 
RecinaLtp D. HI. 


S1r,—As the breeding of horses of the remount type for the Army is of such 
prcssing importance, can the Government be persuaded to purchase mor 
stallions and give free nominations to approved mares for a few years ¢ 
The demand for more stallions (approved by the Hunter Improvement 
Society fer choice) is most pressing, since those lately sent round have at 
times not been sufficient to encourage the breeding of healthy, vigorous 
stock. 

stallions. 


There have been failures because there have wot been enough 

I think the Hunter Improvement Society could find .in each 
county several members who would be willing to canvas the owners of mares 
and, if free nominations could be arranged, could persuade them to start 
again the breeding of horses of the hunter and remount type. So many 
people say it does not pay, and if left to themselves will not make any effort ; 
but I venture to think if influential members of the society, such as Masters 
of Hounds, members of show committees, etc., use a little personal persuasion 
and go and see the owners of mares personally (each in a clearly marked 
district), some good would result. You, sir, probably know that much 
more is done by a personal visit in country districts than by “ letters to the 
Press,” for in a case like this many of the people who most want interesting 
in the subject never see the letters when they are written. If you could us« 
your influence to procure more stallions, and if a canvas could be instituted, 


I feel confident that good would result.—J. S. BAKEWeELI 


Sir,—I have been breeding light horses on a large scale for over twenty-five 
years, and 1 am convinced that the reason horse breeding does not as a rule 
pay is that too much use has been made of the thoroughbred sire. Foreign 
governments do not confine themselves to one breed of horse. I bred from 
thoroughbred sires for some years out of the very best mares I could get, 
and the result was a total failure. I do not think three out of four left any 
profit at all; in fact, most of them never paid. 
out of the worst looking mares. 


I got all my best horses 
I am strongly in favour of King’s Premiums 
being given to Cleveland bays, Yorkshire coach-horses and hackney stallions. 
Among the latter are horses with fine shoulders and with straight, true 
action, and they are eagerly bought up by the foreign governments to improve 
their home stock. Our Government will not touch them, though I can say 
from experience that they are splendid stayers. 
stepper. 


I do not mean the high- 
I crossed some light hunter-bred mares with a good shouldered 
hackney, and kept the fillies and put them to a thoroughbred horse. The 
result was Ar. Dublin 


The geldings got from 


I won prizes with animals bred in this way at 
Show, and they were first-class hunters in the field 
the light hunter mares paid well; not one was a loss, and they were very 
sound. It is the 
value of the unbroken horse that the farmer must look to, as few of them can 
make their own horses. 


I have sold geldings bred in this way for £95, unbroken 


Owing to the neglect of our Government it 


not 
assisting the hackney, breeders are inclined to go for the harness type only, 
I think this 
is most unfortunate, as if hackney stallions with riding shoulders were 
encouraged and used to cross the light hunter mares, the fillies would breed 
splendid riding horses and the geldings would pay the breeder. 
ng from experience 


and the result is that shoulders are not thought so important 


I am speak- 
Hackneys with riding shoulders can be got, and 
foreign governments will buy their stock at a good price as three year olds. 
The half-bred hunter sires now being bred are better than the thoroughbred 
or light mares, but they have not been bred long enough to type to make them 
reliable getters ASHTOWN 
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Sir,—I beg to make the following suggestions: (1) Do away with premium 


stallions and let the Government supply these to serve tenant farm 


approved mares free, (2) Subsidise all approved foaling mares the property 


tenant farmers either served or to be served bv these stallions sum 
suggested {10 ros. per annum.—F. ForESTER 

Sir,—At the moment the buyers for the Army are in touch with breeders 
in a way in which they have never been before. They know where horse 


can be bred and the type suitable in each locality There must be established 


a body which must be in touch both with the breeder and the Army buver 
This may be effected by joint action | etween the Board of Agriculture and 
the War Office, or preferably, in my opinion, by a sub-committee of the 
Development Commissioners. There are four essentials to be established ; 


1) Retention of suitable mares in these islands, and their allocation 


2) Restriction in the matter of unsuitable stallions being allowed to travel 
(3) A clear understanding among the horse-breeding community as to typ 
«f horse required 4) Some guarantee for the sale of produce and it 
marketing Under the first heading I would urge the necessity of retainin 
in these islands all suitable mares and permitting of no exportation to the 
front of mares suitable from conformation and breeding They shotld be 
allotted to farmers on conditions similar to those obtaining at present undet 
the Board of Agriculture scheme Under heading No. 2, I think the time i 
propitious for eliminating unsound stallions, and at the same time offerin; 
extra inducements to stallion owners to keep their horses in the country 
In this connection I would urge that an extra premium be awarded to the 
owner of a stallion whose foals promise well, if he continues to travel his 


horse under the light horse-breeding scheme now in operation for a further 


season. The third heading I have mentioned is one which requires to be 
understood more clearly than it is at present I think we may subdivide 
the classes of horses required into two a) The hunter or cavalry horse 
(6) The vanner or artillery and transport horse rhe class of breeder who 


wants to breed class (a) would probably object to breeding class (6 In 


this case I think we might now call upon the committee I have already 


suggested to make use of its especial knowledg Cases will arise where 
mares will breed badly to the hunter sire, whereas to a heavier sire they might 
breed a suitable animal under class (6). The committee should then transfet 


the mare to a breeder using the heavier sire I will refer later to these sires. 
The crux of the question comes under heading No. 4 I think, however, 
we mav for some years look forward to an increased demand for the animal 
of class (a) type. The war itself will have created the demand, not only in 
The War Office, 


to buy at a higher price than heretofore, and buy at the 


this country, but universally therefore, must be prepared 
age of two off, and 
I believe they would thereby get a better choice and the farmer would lx 
spared the anxiety of the two most troublesome years in connection with 
rearing voung hunters, besides having the advantage of getting the return 
for his money on this type of horse that he gets when breeding the heavy cart 
horse. The question may well be asked, Who is to breed class (6)? as it 
may reasonably be expected that the farmer in a hunting district will breed 
class (a In the breeding of class (6), I think the small holder and farmer 
in hill districts may be assisted and may at the same time assist the State 
The mare herself would do steady work for the farmer for five or six month 
in the year, and her progeny would be all the better for being lightly worked 
at three vears old, and in this case I would suggest four, or even five, vears 
as a suitable age for the War Office to purchase With regard to sires, I 
hold that the thoroughbred is essential to breed class (a), but I think we shall 
have to experiment to ascertain the most suitable sire for class (6) The 
clean-legged, active Clydesdale not more than 16h. rin. high strikes me a 
being the most useful of our heavy breeds. I think, however, an experiment 
might usefully be tried with the Jutland sire, and, apart from the danger of 
breeding greys, with the small Percheron. The Cleveland bay may prove useful 
on short-backed mares, but I should hesitate to recommend his use on long, 
low mares. In conclusion, I think the breeder of light horses of the hunter 
or cavalry type has a hopeful prospect before him rhe breeder of the heavier 
type will have the improvements in mechanical draught to contend with, 
but horses of that type will always be required for military purposes, and it 
is now incumbent upon the State to give a definite lead in the matter 

H. G. 


HenpersoN (Lieutenant-Colonel 


Sir,—The only scheme that I have ever been abe to think of that might 
work would be something on the following lines: The breeder to have the 
option of registering any foal up to the age of one year with the Government : 
the Government to pay the breeder on registration, say, £20, and the foal 
thus registered to be branded ; the Government to have the option of buying 


the said foal up to the age of six years for a turther sum of, say, £30 or £40; 


the exact sum between these two figures to be determined by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon to be chosen by the breeder If the Government has 
not bought the foal by the time it becomes six years old, it then becomes the 


property of the breeder, If before the foal becomes six years old the breeder 
for anv reason sells the foal, he has to notify the Government of the name 
and address of the purchaser, who at once takes the place of the breeder i 
the contract with the Government Any time up to the age of six vears 
the breeder or purchaser has the option of terminating the contract with the 
Government by repaying to the Government the £20 registration fee, plus, 
say, £30 or £40, when the foal becomes his property, and can be sold or other- 
wise disposed of as he likes. I think if a scheme something after this could 
be worked out it would be found to be fair both to the breeder and to the 
Government, The only possible loss that the 


Government would have 


would be the £20 should the foal die or be unfit for army purposes RICHARD 


FosteR 


Sir.—The Government must make it worth while to breed light horses \t 
present it does not Writing as a farmer, it pavs us much better to breed heavy 


horses for the reasons that there are very many less misfits, they can cithet 
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be put to work on the farm at two years old or sold for from £30 to £40 or 


more at that age. 
the quick return ? 


How can light horse breed.ng compare with this, let alone 
The only thing I can suggest is for the Government to 
place good sires all over the country—more particularly in localities suitable 
for breeding—to serve at a nominal fee, take the produce at two or three 
years old at a fixed remunerative figure, then take them to training establish- 
ments for the Army. Even then I do not think they would get anything 
like the required quantity, for reasons before stated. Light horses on farms 
are generally a nuisance and much more likely to get into, and cause, trouble 
than the heavier sorts. I should think by far the best way out of the difficulty 
would be for the Government to breed them or get them bred in Canada or 
suitable Colonies where land is so much cheaper, and light horses more used.— 
S. R. SHERWOOD 


Six,—lIf the Government would pay a reasonable sum, say, {40 to £45 for 
three year olds and {60 to £65 for four year olds, farmers would breed the 
right type 


I am speaking now of horses for the cavalry. It does not pay 


breeders to produce this class for {£45—the ordinary Government price for 
four year olds Foreign Governments have paid more, and consequently 
have taken our best. I feel certain it would pay the country far better 
to give more for remounts and knock off the amounts squandered on officials 
I also believe it would pay the country better to employ dealers of repute 
to buy the horses at a commission than by the system of amateurs as at 
present ; but the Government must pay more than they do now, and as a 
breeder of hunters 


the class required—I consider they cannot be produced 


under the prices I[named. The three year old could be seasoned and broken 
quietly in schools ; they would last longer and know their work better. My 
main contention is that unless the Government pay a reasonable price all 
the money spent in premiums, brood mare schemes and officials is wasted.— 


I J]. W. P. Pryse (Bart.) 


Sir,—I think the farmer and breeder see the possibilities of the horse as a 
paying business for a few years to come. They all seem eager to get into 
the business, and are giving biggish prices for foals to run on the land, as 
The hunters 
will be wanted when things settle again, so I do not think the Government 


Rospert W. HILLarp. 


in this neighbourhood they are well stocked with haystacks. 


will need to worry much 


Sir I have always said if Government would treat foals—half-bred ones— 
like bullocks the farmers would breed; but a farmer will not, and, in many 
cases, 


cannot afford to keep his horses until they are three or four years 


old. He wants the money, and if the Government would buy the suckers 
and pay the farmer for the keep, the farmer would have the money and 
would be delighted, in many cases, to keep the foal, or one farmer in three 
would take the three foals. You would not have the land get horse-sick, 
which it willin big stud farms if there is not room to change the pastures 
The adjutant of the different Territorial battalions, infantry and yeomanry 
could look after them, or else the remount officer of the district could do it 
In this case a farmer would know where he was and would keep the foal 
Rivers BULKELEY 


at the price a bullock would pay him per year.—( 
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Str,—There should be four large studs in England and one in Scotland and 
three in Ireland. In England the studs should be in North, South, East and 
West. All mares should be collected, stallions can be easily found. A tax 
of £50 should be put on each mare that leaves the country, and £30 on each 
gelding. I know that it is a simple matter if the Government will stop 
opposing the scheme, and give more encouragement in the future before it 
is too late.—ARTHUR GROSVENOR 


Sir,—I think it is perfect waste of money to try and encourage the breeding 
of horses in all counties, which is what they are trying to do under the scheme 
of the Development Commission. There are undoubtedly a few districts 
in England and Wales where the light horse may be bred at a profit, but 
Rather than 
try to bolster up an uneconomic industry let us go to those districts where 


certainly for some time past in most counties it does not pay. 


it is economic, and there lavish all the money we have to spend in increasing 
Ireland is the best country of all for breeding light horses, and 
I firmly believe that the 
breeding of light horses could be enormously developed in Ireland. In 
times of peace I would encourage them to sell to the foreigner, who is keen 
Then in time of war the whole 


the output. 
every Irishman knows how to handle a horse. 


to buy Irish horses and pays a good price. 
supply normally going to foreign countries could be diverted to the use of 
the English Government.—CuHuRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


Str,—My views are the following : Hunting, of course, is the great induce ment 
for people to breed riding horses, and it should be kept going as heretofore 
at all costs. If the War Office would give more money at three years old, 
say £45 or £50 for the misfits for hunting, I believe any number of horses 
would be bred. 
and do not believe any difficulty would arise as long as these two markets 


I am a firm believer in individual enterprise in this matter, 
were open to breeders. There is a simplicity and comparative lack of 
expense about this which gives it an advantage over State breeding studs, 
etc., and the farmers are immensely benefited as well. The only obstacle 
I see in the future is the lack of mares; it is more serious now even than 
before, as so many mares have been taken for army purposes—unfortu- 
nately, to my mind. I incline to think that thoroughbred mares, of which 
there will still be plenty, and hal/-bred stallions might solve the difficulty 
after the war is over.—PEnN. C. SHERBROOKE. 

Sir,—If the Government come to the conclusion, which they should do, 
that more horses are wanted, practical measures must be adopted to that 
end, and the country must be prepared to pay. The provision of suitab!e, 
sound sires is desirab'e, and hunting should be promoted. But the chief point 
is that a market should be provided for unbroken three year olds, to be pur- 
chased and broken by the military authorities, when they could be returned 
and kept on the farms at a low cost. This could, in a measure, be reimbursed 
by taking up four year olds for the training of our yeomanry, etc., instead 
of hiring and paying fees to innumerable agents. Farmers are unable to wait 
for returns for an indefinite time. Breaking need cost the military nothing, 
but to the breeder is a serious matter, especially in these days of motor traffic 
and slippery roads. A slight accident may enormously diminish the value, 
and the present position is altogether too speculative.—Samvur. KIpDNER 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BELGIAN 
To THE 


REFUGEES 

Country Lirt 

Sir,—In face of the serious problem of how to find employment for our 
I should like to 
There will doubtless be among them many 


“ 


EDITOR OF 


Belgian fr.ends during their enforced residence among us, 
make the following suggestion 
who are accustomed only to outdoor work, and to find employment for whom, 
without interfering with local labour, may be a matter of considerabk 
difficulty to the authorities or comm ttees responsible for their welfare, but 
who, nevertheless, we may be sure, will be much more comfortable, amid 
their strange surroundings, if something can be found to engage their atten- 
tion and occupy their hours of enforced idleness. My suggestion is that, 
where other employment may not be available, some of them might be 


profitably engaged in reclaiming or laying out pieces of waste ground in th 


neighbourhood of the towns ofr 
villages in whch they are located 
There are many such bits of pra 
tically unused land in our midst 


which, without much trouble or cost 
could be 
to put it midly, more beautiful than 


to the community, made, 


they now are, and if some of the 
refugees could be interested in turn- 
ing these to better account it would 
be a clear gain all round. The labour 
need not be enforced, but provided 
only for willing helpers in their spare 
time ; and if, before the return to 
Belgium, the ground was converted 
into beauty spots, gardens, “ parks ” 
or the like, what more suitable 
memento of this visit of our dis- 
tressed neighbours could we have 
than the naming of the spot when 
opened to the public enjoyment as 
the “ Belgian Gardens,” “ Belgian 
Park,” or so forth ? 


a waste of time, serve to keep idle 


It might avoid 


WHERE 


VIKING 


hands from the proverbial mischief 





SHIPS 


would certainly be a clear gain to many of our urban districts and might 
at the same time give a real pleasure to our guests in that they were able 
to leave behind them when happier times return a lasting monument of their 
sojourn in this country.—GrorGE BoLam 


YARD 


A PRIMITIVE SHIPBUILDING 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirt 

S1r,—Possibly you can find room for the enclosed photograph of one of the 
oldest shipbuilding yards in Europe. It was taken last summer at 
Rosendal, a quiet and lovely corner in the Kvinherred District of the Hardanger 
Fjord. The slip lies on the edge of the fjord, and the little vessel—of about 
100 tons—is being built for walrus and. whale hunting in the Greenland seas. 
She is built of pine, the timbers roughly hewn with the adze, but put together 
with extraordinary strength and 

stoutness, so that she can resist very 
strong ice pressure. In this same 
primitive little yard was built a few 
years ago the tiny little vessel with 
which Captain Amundsen forced the 
North-West Passage during his cele- 
brated expedition. Shipbuilding has 
been carried on at this small yard 
during long centuries of the past 
The Norsk people of 
say, in fact, that the old Vikings 
built and launched here the famous 


Kvinherred 


“long ships,” with which they 


carried out their expeditions and 
made history. There seems no good 
reason to deny these allegations, and 
the tiny vard at Rosendal is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the most ancient in 
all Europe. The situation is most 
picturesque. The tall mountain of 
Malmangernut towers on the right 
hand, while to the left the huge bulk 
of Meldersk:n (4,68o0ft.) bounds the 
picture —H. A. BryDEN 


WERE BUILT. 
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FISHING 


ON THE COAST OF TUNIS. 
{To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Srr,—These photographs were taken at Hergla, a v.llage on the coast of 
Tunis, wh'ch was once a Roman watering-place, by name Horrea Caelia, and 
nowadays is inhab.ted by Arabs, a people who generally take life easily and 
prefer dozing in the shade to doing anything active. There are, however, some 
igns of industry, one being the weaving of esparto grass into bags destined 
to hold olives when they are put in the oil-press, or to make mats for house- 
hold use or for protecting the backs of camels. The village is built on low 
liffs in a little bay. On the cliffs, cross-legged on the ground in the shade 
if the hedge, sit the weavers of esparto grass. These men are also fishermen. 
Chey have their nets beside them drying in the sun—casting-nets to be 
sed by men single-handed. While their fingers ply the grass their eyes 
arch the water for fish. There is a strip of beach at the foot of the cliffs 
irving from forty to a hundred yards wide, covered thickly with posidonia, 
kind of sea-grass. The rise and fall of the tide is almost negl’gible, and the 
ige of this posidonia-covered beach is like a river bank 2ft. or 3ft. high. 
Che hawk-eyed Arabs on the cliffs looking across this strip of beach can see 
hen a shoal comes into the bay. As soon as 


hey catch sight of one, their fingers cease 


orking and their animated faces show that all 
veir attention is concentrated on the sea. Are 
1e fish coming in nearer the or going 
round the headland? The throw aside 
their mats and stand up to see better. Yes, 
he fish are heading this way, following the 
urve of the bay. Two men pick up their 
ets, climb down the cliff, choosing a place 


shore 
men 





CASTING, 


where the foundations of a Roman villa give 
them a scanty foothold; steal across the beach, 
then pause, gazing intently into the clear sea 
to make sure of the position of a particular 
With his fixed on his prey, one of 
the fishermen steps quietly down into the water 
With a free movement of the 
whole arm and a rapid turn of the wrist he casts 


fish. eye 


and wades out. 


the net so that it spreads out in a circle on the 
surface of the water. The weights at the edge 

draw it down over the hapless fish. As he pulls it 

up again the weights fall together at the bottom, closing the net and the fish is 
caught. He wades back and hands the fish to his mate. Encouraged by his 
success he furls his net ready for another attempt, and they stroll along the 
beach together following the shoal. Fishing with the casting net is very common 
in the East, also in Tunis, where there are said to be fow thousand fishermen 
who wander along the shore net in hand searching the water for fish. The 
inan in the accompanying photographs caught twelve fish, mostly red mullet, 
n about three-quarters of an hour, and then went back to sit in the shade 
ot the prickly pear.—ALice Worstey. 


THE RESTORATION OF DEERHURST CHURCH 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—I notice that a correspondent in your issue of October 31st calls attention 
to the proposed restoration of the church at Braconash, near Norw:ch. May 
| be allowed to make a similar protest in the case of a church even more 
interesting than that of Braconash? A faculty has recently been granted 
for the restoration of the unique church at Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury. 
Many of your readers must have made a pilgrimage to th’s famous church, 
with its remains of Saxon work, its brasses, its beautiful font and its chancel 
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fittings, preserving the Elizabethan arrangement of the sittings round the 
place once occup:ed by the Communion table. In most of the churches in 
this district these Archbishop Laud. The 
incumbent and churchwardens have been openly challenged to publish the 
plans and the report of their architect, but they have not done so. It is 
clear that they propose to interfere with the old woodwork and to add a brand 
The Society of Antiquaries is, I under- 


sittings were removed by 


new apse to this historical church. 

stand, moving in the matter, and their action should be supported by all who 

are interested in the preservation of our ancient churches.—EMERITUs. 
ROSE FORTUNE’S YELLOW. 

[To tHe Epitror or “ Country LiFe. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 31st the rose Fortune’s Yellow is mentioned. 


I have a beautiful specimen growing in the open, climbing up a stone-built 
The house faces south, with a deep porch, and the rose is planted in 
It is grown on a stock, 
We are 


house. 
the angle and climbs up to the bedroom windows. 
and is quite an old tree, as I cannot find out when it was planted. 


on the top of the hill, 51roft. above sea-level, and are so exposed to the’ wind 





UP THE NET WITH FISH IN 





FURLING 


THE NET. 


that I have to select plants that will stand being blown about. I noticed 
last year that at the Rose Show it was the first time Fortune’s Yellow had 
for forty I take this opportunity of saying how much 
N. Wuirtty, near Brackley, Northants. 


been shown 
I enjoy Country Luirt D. 


years. 


THE PATRON SAINT OF SPINSTERS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Many ancient customs and superstitions are connected with St 
Catharine, the saint and patroness of spinsters. On her day (November 25th) 
girls formerly used to make merry together. This merriment was called 


“ Catherning.”” In Worcestershire at this season the young girls of the 


villages used to go “ Cattarirg,” viz., they would make a house to house 


visitation, begging for apples and beer to keep festival with. The apples, 
stuck with cloves, were roasted on a string before the fire, and allowed when 
Until a date it 


was the custom of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester College to distribute 


cooked to fall into a vessel placed beneath them recent 


vearly on St. Catharine’s Day—which was the last day of their audit—among 


the inhabitants of their college precincts a rich mixture of wine and spices, 


etc., specially prepared for the occasion and called the “ Cattern,” or 
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Situated at Dorsetshire) there is an old 


church ded.cated to St. Catharine 


“Catharine bowl Abbotsbury 
There is a hole in the inside wall, east 

of the south door, which is supposed to possess a strange power. Any g rl 
who was anxious to enter the marriage state must place her hands in the 
hole and repeat the following incantation 

‘St. Catharine, I pray thee, lend me thine aid, 

Let me not, let me not die an old maid.” 
The following curious charm to be used on St. Catharine’s Day is taken from 
a very old book: Girls desirous of dreaming of their future husbands must 
they must not exceed seven in number nor 
One of the 
number must take from her bosom a sprig of myrtle which she has worn all 


meet in a room by themselves 
be less than three—just as the clock strikes eleven at night 
day, fold it up in tissue paper and then light a chafing dish of charcoal 
Each girl must put on it nine hairs from her head, a paring of each of her 
toe and finger nails, and sprinkle a little myrrh and frankincense on the 
charcoal. As the vapour rises, fumigate the myrtle sprig with it. The owner 
of the myrtle must go to bed as the clock strikes midnight with the sprig 
under her head. She will see her future fate in her dreams.—G. WELBURN 


THE PLOUGHMAN’S WORDS TO HIS 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 

SIR Your correspondent -_ a ok” 
interesting subject, in particular those words used in directing farming horses, 


North Midland 


TEAM 
touches upon a large and most 


cart, wagon and ploughing teams In one part of a 


county—Derbyshire—the driver of a team on starting calls out with 
a flap of the reins: “ Gee, gee wo, way.” “‘ Way” means either “ Stop” 
or “Go steady.” When the team should turn to the left the order is: 


Awve way, awve woway, comither”™; if to the right: “‘ Way wo, awve, 
“ Backway woway way back.” 


There are other variable 


wo way, backway wo.”” To steady the team: 


The orders to stop are: ‘* Way wo who bi tel yer 


terms, as: “* Gee up, gee on, whoa way, back way wo, way then, way ither, 


wo way, com agen,” all of which the horses obey as if the words were their 


own language, which I am not sure but that itis. At all events, the animals 


perfectly understand and obey, either willingly or restively —Semex 
CART DOGS IN FRANCE 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—I have been much interested in the letter from your correspondent, 
signed Arthur O. Cooke, on the above subject. I have had no opportunity, 
as he has, of seeing dogs in harness in Holland or France, but I have in 
Germany and Switzerland, and I tervently hope never to see such sights in 
neither did I, 


England. Mr. Cooke says he did not see a whip with the dogs ; 


but a far worse instrument, viz., the toe of heavy boots and sabots, wielded 
by strong men I agree with him that we have already ill-treated horses 
in England ; why add dogstothem? It became illegal in England to harness 
dogs years ago, in a less humanitarian age than the present, simply because 


it was cruel, and it is unthinkable that we should go back to that period 


ro 


HERTS YEOMANRY 
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simply because nations who do not care for animals harness them. When 
I was at Strassburg I saw a young man, walking by a half-grown St. Bernard 
puppy, harnessed to a heavy cart, kicking the dog heavily at every stric 
the whole way up one street. Nobody seemed to care, and he only grinned 
at my remonstrances, so I went into a shop and urged some Germans to com: 
out and stop it. They came to the door and watched, said it was very sad 
but there was nothing they could do, as there was no animals’ law; but on: 
man told me the police sometimes interfered. I followed the man until | 
saw a policeman, whom I persuaded to come, and he gave the man a 
tremendous talking to, but that was all, and yet the dog was walking with 


his hocks touching the ground from weakness, his toes “‘ down,” 
call it, and the whole fore feet in a terrible state. 


would wish to see dog harness reintroduced in England. 


as huntsmen 
After seeing this, no ons 
The best care d for 
cart dogs I have seen are those in Switzerland, and some of those which bring 
the milk down to Lucerne Station look all right ; but they are mostly “ 
and wear no saddle-pad. 


aids,” 
One of the great cruelties in driving dogs is that 
they can only perspire at their mouths, however hot they are (though a doe 
in great pain perspires at his feet), consequently a great flow of blood comes to 
the head, and unless a dog can get at water he suffers dreadfully. If you watch 
sporting dogs on a dry moor on a hot August day, you will see how differently 
they can work if there are plenty of streams about and they can constant], 
plunge their mouths into it ; they work twice as easily. A dog pulling his cart 
gets fearfully hot, but has no chance to get at water for miles. The conforma- 
tion of their feet is not adapted to carrying weight on their backs, and conse- 
quently they “ split ” (practically a dislocation). About the Belgian cart dogs | 
cannot speak from experience, though I have always heard the sand carts ars 
most cruel, as they are so frightfully heavy, and they use the dogs very much 
for carting sand; but anyone reading Mr. Charles Harper's most interesting 
article in the Field of October 31st, entitled “‘ With the Belgian Army,” 
can judge for themselves if they think the dogs in the excellent photographs 
illustrating it look happy. We have been told the Belgian gunners are fond 
of the dogs which pull the mitrailleuses. Let me quote from the said article : 
‘** | saw, for example, with sorrowful pity at Grembergen, opposite Termonde, 
the last quivering signs of life in the body of a fine Great Dane. The poor 
creature had beem shot in the chest the day before, and no one had th 
And yet the Belgian 
infantryman looking on said with appreciation ‘ He was a good dog.’ That 
was his epitaph; he could not have had a finer.—R. A. T. 


humanity or common sense to put him out of his misery. 


TERRITORIALS IN EGYPT. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”) 

*—as thev 
“Tommie under Fire,” 
‘*Tommie in Hospital,” that I thought perhaps a happier picture might be 
acceptable. The enclosed is a photograph of some of the Herts Yeomanry, who 
recently went to the East, enjoying an off day at the Pyramids, and 
incidentally making the acquaintance of ‘‘ Oonts.’”-—G. D. 


Sir,—The papers just now are so full of pictures of ‘Tommie’ 
him—*“ in the Trenches, 


are pieased to call 


MOOD. 








